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GHAPTER I. 
THE UNFORTUNATE ELOPEMENT. 


Aovwne, Signor Cavaliere, how all 
circumſtances combined in my favour 
Had ſi vgſtra Signora found herſelf in the 
ſame embarraſſment, perhaps ſhe would 
not have got out of it ſo well as I did 
mine; perche was fate and predeſtina- 
tion. 5 | 
„ Tell me,” cried William, what it 
is that you call predeſtination ?“ 

Si Signor, Si Signor, what I mean by 


dhat word the end of my ſtory will ex- 


plain—Oh, I am a philoſopher= very 
great philoſopher.” Long before our ſa- 
gacious hero had ſuggeſted that this Signor 
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Carlo Sciocco was an original, and had ſome | 2 


difficulty to keep himſelf from laughing; 
but willing to draw out his whole ſtock or 
knowledge, he invited him, with a very 
grave air, not to defer the pleaſure he 
ſhould take on hearing his opinion upon | 
that word in philoſophy upon which they 
had been diſcourſing. 

„ Preſently, preſently, Signor,“ replica il 


the philoſopher, © but let me firſt relieve | 


my heart of the ſad tale with which it is 


burſting; for you muſt know, Signor, that 


having joined the lovers at an appointed ſi a 
{pot, where they waited for me, and taken 
my ſeat between them in the poſt-chaiſe, 
we ſcouted away, as if we had been tra- 
velling with the winds for a wager— with 
ſuch ſwift driving we ſoon found ourſelves 


near to Veroli, ſituated ven enchanting} 
banks of the Coſa; by 


time we were 
all come to our ſenſes, and I was receiv- 


ing the lovers compliments for having} 


ſerved them ſo adroitly, when our carriage 
was ſtopped by the forfaken lord, who was 
to have been the huſband of Laurette ; a 


bloody combat enſued between my friend 


and his rival, whilſt four of his attendants, 


ſeizing on the lady, would: have. carried 


Her off if I had not put myſelf at the head 


of our ſervants, and reſcued her from 
their crap. 
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The Lord Aforo had already fallen by 
18 ; he hand of my Chevalier, when the poor 
& of WM aurette, running for protection to the 
ery rms of her true lover, the treacherous 
he rillain, who lay wounded, raiſed himſelf 
don from the ground, and before he expired 
ey made the blood of Laurette mingle- with 


his own by a ſtroke ſo well aimed as to 
give her inſtant death. O Santa Maria / 
1 what became of poor me at this frightful 
3 pectacolo! Divino Gieſn I ſee them now 
before me—alas! E me alas! poor 

Chevalier! n 


8 We forced him into the carriage.) for 
iſe, Nhe had loſt the uſe of his - reaſon, and 
tra- ¶ hurried him far from the fatal ſpot with 
1th Wall poſſible: expedition, ſaving him from 
ves thoſe cruel tortures to which his body 
ng would have been expoſed, had he been 
ere taken by the enemy; for a long time he 
V- did not ſeem ſenſible to this kindneſs; 
ing however, before we reached Paris, he 
age feemed to recover his ſerenity inſomuch, 
vas that I no longer ſuppoſed he would at- 
2 tempt any thing againſt his own life. 
end Having ſettled-his affairs at Paris, he pro- 
ats, poſed to me that we ſhould ſhut ourſelves 
ied BF up for the reſt of our days in his chiteau, 
cad BY ſituated in the environs of Lyons, 
om] 


What a ſcene of felicity did this plan 
diſcloſe to a man of my deep phileſophy. 
Oh," to what a delicious retreat did he 
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but, Signor Chevalier, before I entertain 
you with the moral, I ſhall account for the 


manner in which you found me; and ſtill - * 


better to merit your confidence, Mi Gua- 
dagnare, you muſt know, that the Che- 
valier Mandeville, mio tenero amico, died 
ſome years afterwards conſumed by his 
grief, and a little by his own fault: like 

myſelf he believed that all the events of 
life are predeſtined ; a mighty wiſe maxim, 
if he had not followed it a little too 
cloſely. One day he walked alone in his 
garden, reflecting on his paſt misfor- 
tunes—by chance he found a piſtol in his 
pocket, put there by an imprudent valet 


de chambre, who believed he heard his 


maſter order him to do fo. Very well, the 


Chevalier ſays to himſelf, my troubles are 


more heavy than I can bear—here is a 


piſtol in my hand—it is the gift of my - 


deſtiny—where will be the harm of my 
uſing it. 
The Chevalier recollected he had not 


made his will; he put the piſtol again in- 
to his pocket, entered his cabinet, diſpoſed 
of his fortune in my favour, then uſed the 


heaven- directed inſtrument to his own de- 


ſtruction. When I heard this dreadful 


news it coſt me a derangement of intel- 
les, from which I did not recover for 
many 


convey me !—it was here that we ſtudied, A 
together the very moral of philolophy— |} 
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many weeks: nay, perhaps I was a little 


mad hen poſſeſſed of a good fortune I 


determined on going to Paris, and diſ- 
ſipating it in the ſtile of a gentleman: 
this was done in a ſhort time, not in balls 
or feaſts, but I had ſoon a great number 
of nominal friends, and when I had aſſiſt- 
ed them they all turned out ungrateful— - 


XZ perehe—apparently that could not be—T . 


lent, I gave on every ſide, until I had not 
thing left to lend or to give—I did no- 
repine at my poverty -I ſaid all men have 
wants; I have that which will ſilence 
them—experience taught me not to count 
with too much facility on the ſenſibility of 
men. It is the worſe for themſelves,” 
ſaid I; © if they will not oblige their bro- 
ther, they caſt from them the beſt treaſure 


IT they poſleſs—a benevolent heart.“ 


At length, Signor tropo Amabile, being 


unable to help others, I tried to ſerve my- 


ſeli—l ſung, I guadagnai money, and re- 
ſolved to travel over the towns of France 


co amaſs the wherewith ritornare to my 
== own country. | id} 


It was going through this curſed foreſt 
that I met a banditti, who robbed me 
without mercy ; I told them I was an Ita- 


han muſician, and I complained to them 
of my misfortunes: they ſaid I ſhould 
ſerve them in the character of a bone, 


and drove me before them into their ca- 
AS vern 
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vern to divert air women: eight days 
they held me in this abominable tarpola ; | F 
yellenday: they brought in a rich prize, 
and to rejoice over it they this morning 
ſet themſelves to drinking Peau de vie.— 
.T had the art to flip into their glaſſes a 
pinch of opium, which I found laſt night 
in the pocket of their prize; they ſoon i 
fell aſleep, when venturing to remove the 
trap door, which was covered with bran- 1 
ches of trees, I ſaw you, benevole Cava- 
lieré; your youth and your features in- 
ſpired me with confidence per Dio; if you 
pleaſe, laſciami, L will follow you through b 
all the world Poſcianci, ſerve you as a 
guide, a ſervant; refuſe not to count per 
la vitu, on the gratitude, the love, the | 
fidelity of poor Carlo Sciocco. 42 


(e 


our misfortunes, - ſaid wie, 9 
% and the critical ſituation in which I“ 
have found you, engages me to ſubſcribe | 4 F 
to your demands; aflure yourſelf that J 4 . 
ſuall not abandon: you; but what fate do 
you expect to ſhare with a man ſo unfor- 
tunate as I am? I will not uſe diſhmulati- W 
on—l have neither friends; parents, coun- 
try, fortune, nor aſylum I had one "ow 'F 
factor; he has driven me from his 
ſence. I have an adorable miſtreſs, Som 
whom I am ſeparated: for ever. Fly for 


Jour own lake, fly from a-wretch ſo every 
| «Way 
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way deſtitute—unite not your fate to that 
of an outcaſt.” 

„ Santa Croxe,” exclaimed Sciocco,— 
e ſhall I abandon the good fortune Divine 
Providence has procured for me —yes, my 
dear friend, it was arranged in the order 
of things; at what hour you was to paſs 
by this part of the foreſt, it was deſtined 
that at the ſame inſtant I ſhould creep out 
of my trapola—that I ſhould throw my- 
ſelf at your feet—that you ſhould liſten 
to me—that I ſhould walk with you, re- 
counting my adventures—and that we 
ſhould determine never to-quit each other 
—certamente we are expreſsly predeſtinat- 
ed to aſſociate together.“ 

William ſaw plainly enough that Sig- 
nor Carlo Sciocco was a downright ſimple- 
ton; however, he diſcovered through all 
the rubbiſh of errors, by which his un- 
derſtanding was obſcured, a humble, feel- 
ing, and grateful heart, which made him 


very readily accept of him for his compa- 
nion. | 


> 
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CHAP. II. 


THE JAILERESS OF ST. MARCELLIN. 


Carr O, penetrated almoſt to mad- 
neſs by William's condeſcenſion, began 
to exhibit a new ſpecimen of his folly— 
« Santa Maria, cried he, © divina Croce 
di Greſu vi ſingrazio. Good, generous 
Cavaliere, I will be-your fave, and you 
hall be my maſter—you ſhall marry—you 
| ſhall have children—I will carry them in 
my arms—0 Cariſſimi figlivoli! I ſee them 
holding 6ut their little hands to me—l 
ſhall love them as tenderly as their te new 
padre—to live with them and with you 
ſhall conſtitute all my felicity.“ 

This jargon, half French, half Italian, 
as well as the action of Carls, very much 
diverted William, but his mirth was ſoon 
converted into ſorrow — he perceived, 
marching towards them,-a large poſſe of 
men, at which ſight his heart failed him 
a little—he knew not for what—Sciocco 
re-affured him, by declaring them to be 
merchants. *By this time the cavalcade 
had approached nearer, which made Carlo 
change his tone Oh!“ cried he, ut- 

| 7 tering 
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tering a loud cry of deſperation, © O Dio. 
O Dio! there is amongſt them an accom- 
lice of thoſe villains I have juſt quitted.“ 
William, thunderſtruck at the words of 
his companion, felt, in that moment, the 
full force of his imprudence for having 
joined the unfortunate ſtranger ; what was 
now to be done—they would have turned 
off from the great road, if the officers of 
juſtice, together with the robber, had not 
prevented them, and ſtopped their flight, 
by arreſting them in the king's name. 
William boldly declared his innocence, 
but the guards were inflexible ; they re- 
vviled both him and his companion, load- 
ed them with chains, and, in this man- 
ner, conducted them to the town. The 
wretch, who cauſed, this cruelty to be ex- 
erciſed upon them, was highly diverted 
with their ſufferings—“ Ah, ah!” ſaid 
he, © my old Sciocco, thou agreeable buf. 
oon of our amiable ſociety, what, thou 
haſt forſook thy friends of the cavern, 
and taken up with a new comrade!“ 
The tears that trickled from the eyes 
of our hero, at the indignity offered to 
his honour, were inſtantly dried up by the 
burning bluſhes with which ſhame had 
covered his cheek—as to Carlo Sciocco, to 
convince the whole party that neither of 
them were guilty, he offered to repeat all 
the adventures of his life —but, alas! no- 
1 „ body 
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body would liſten to them—ſo that, turn- 
ing to William, he ſaid to him, ſhedding | 
a great many drops of liquid lorrow— | 
© Take courage—Miro Caro M agſtro— = 
perceive you not that this is the will | of 
heaven, and the work of our deſtiny; do 
you think the Chevalier Mandeville would 
have put an end to his life, if his fate hal 8 
not compelled him ſo to do?” Here he 
was forced to let fall the thread of his elo- 
quence: they had entered the ſtreets of 
St. Marcellin, and, in the midſt of a thou- . 
ſand ſpectators, were conveyed to. the pri- 
ſon—every body were inclined to beſtow 8 
their pity on William, but not a word in 
- favour of the poor Carlo, it being the ge- Y | 
neral opinion he muſt belong to the ban. 
- ditti, becauſe he was neither young, hand- 3 
ſome, nor of a good countenance. - 
I paſs over all the lamentations of Wil. 
liam, and all the philoſophy of the ill- 3 
ſtarred Sciocco, to bring them to the ni ght. 54 
preceding that day when they were to "bel | } 
queſtioned—the queſtion—odious word 
- odious puniſhment, a thouſand times worſe 4 4 
than death in its moſt terrific form & | 
The two friends were ſhut up in — 1 


iam, about midnight, had thrown him 4 1 
ſelf on a truſs of ſtraw, and was trying to 3 
fortify the weakneſs. of his mind re 5 
the torments preparing for his body, when 1 


ſudden 
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Z - ſuddenly he was drawn, from the deepeſt 
"3 deſpair, by a ſoft voice, which aſked him 


if he was awake —“ Alas;“ replied he, 
« js. it poſſible I ſhould ſleep with the ter- 
rors of the rack before my eyes ?- but 
who are you—and for what are you come 


J am a woman,“ returned the voice; 


I believe you innocent -I am touched 


by your youth I come to give you liber- 
ty, if you promiſe to be grateful.“ 
Ah!“ interrupted he, “can you be- 


lieve me innocent of the foul crime for 


which I ſtand accuſed, yet yourſelf ſuppoſe 
me capable of one that is ſtill more foul ? 
Oh ! think better of me—think not I can 
ever be ungrateful.” . 1 
„Wait then and take courage.” - Again 
all was ſilent, when he began to reflect 
whether if his deliverer was really in ear- 
neſt he ought to accept of his liberty on 


the offered terms, confirming, by his flight, 


that he was indeed guilty of the crime for 
which he had been impriſoned. 
Before he had determined on any thing, 


a woman, young and beautiful, entered 


his noiſome cell, carrying a dark lanthorn 


in her hand“ Come, ſaid ſne, « follow 
me, young unfortunate.“ 


William no longer balanced between two 


opinions —“ Oh! thou,“ ſaid he, ö moſt 
Fgenerous of women, double ycur favours, 


and 
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and double wy egen have a friend 
innocent and afflicted as myſelf, free him 
alſo— ] cannot profit by your gracious 
mercy, if it be not extended to my com- 


J grant what you aſk with all my 
heart,” ſhe replied ; but you muſt never 
forget what I have done for you ;”—ſay- 
ing which, ſhe opened the next dungeon, 
where his ſoul was pierced by the groans 
of the Italian, who lay ſtretched upon his 
ſtraw—- William ſoftly called to him 
“ Sciocco! Dear Carlo! God has ſent us 
a deliverer.” 

« Santa Maria“? 

«<< Huſh! be filent, or we are loſt be- 
yond redemption.” —He put his hand on 
Carlo's mouth, fearing what miſchief his 
indiſcretions might produce; he took him 
by the arm, and, conducted by their be- 
nefaQreſs, aſcended a flight of ſteps, by 
which they entered an apartment very 
| handſomely furniſhed, where ſhe made 
them fit down to calm their agitated ſpi- 
rits. 

&« Monſieur William,“ ſaid ſne, I have 
ſaved you and your friend—wherever you 
go to enjoy your liberty I ſhall go with 
you.” Our hero hardly knew what an- 
wer to return, but Sciocco let looſe his 
tranſports—*©* We will never abandon you 
—generoſa dena. — Oh! my Maeſtro, let 
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us ſwear eternal fidelity to the moſt” —— 
« Enough,” cried the lady, interrupting 
him with a ſmile, we have not a mo- 
ment to waſte on compliments—come with 
me.“ | 

She led them, through many intricacies, 
to a narrow ſtreet, where a carriage waited 
for them, into which they all entered, and, 
at break of day, came within fight of Mon- 
télimart, where they made no reſt, paſſing, 
with equal rapidity, through the towns of 
Dieu le Fil, Ia Palu, Mornas, Orange, 
and Coufteron, making their firſt ſtop at 
Avignon, where they put up at an. hotel, 
| to crown their fatigues with ſome: hours of 
repoſe. e 
| During their long journey William had 
found himſelf very much diſtreſſed by their 
2 liberatreſs having informed them that ſhe 
was the wife of the Conciegge of the priſon 
from whence ſhe had ſtolen them—that 
ſhe had been cruelly uſed by the moſt jea- 
lous of men, which made her greatly pre- 
fer the company of her priſoners to that 
of her huſband. "1 
If the youth had not been able to con- 
| ſtrue her declaration in his own favour, 
the expreſſion of her eyes would not ſuf- 
fer him to remain in any but a feigned ig- 
norance of her infamous intentions; after 
which diſcovery he could hardly prevail 
on himſelf to treat her with common po- 
F 8 liteneſs; 
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liteneſs ; ſo true it is, that a young marri- ' 
ed woman, however beautiful or accom- 
liſhed, in ſhewing a preference for any MF 
man but her huſband, is not more an ob- 
ject of contempt, in the eyes of the world, 
than in thoſe of the very man for whom 
ſhe has forfeited her reputation. 7 
Seeing him extremely backward in re- tt 
ceiving her advances, on their arrival at 
Avignon ſhe ſpoke to him of her love with- 
out reſtraint. - 1 
How is this, Madame ?” replied Wil- 
Bam ; * have you not already declared In 


2 abi ſhould "tot to- your edel, 9 ; 
I ſhould dare attempt to ſully the purity of ³⁶ 
that character which has been reverenced 
in all ages, and in all countries??? 
She darted at him a look fraught-with A 
indignation—“ Monſieur, ſaid ſhe, it 
muſt be confeſſed you preach well, yet! 
am no friend to your doctrine, particular- Y + 
ly in my own ſituation—I married when! 4 1 
was a child—in one month I deteſted my 
huſband—I took refuge in a convent—he ln 
followed me thither—I came back to live 
with him again—l thought him more de- 
teſtable than ever! now could I help it '” 
—-<, Certainly not,“ cries Carlo; © the 
thing was decreed in heaven.” —* In four- 
teen days,” continued the lady, I once | 
more quitted the diſagreeable creature for | 
. a very 
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Ja very amiable young man, who abandon- 
ed me when he had brought me to Paris 
o, having nothing better to do, I went 
back to St. Marcellin; J had then the con- 
aeſcenſion to forgive my huſband, with 
whom Ihadbeen tormented ſix long months, 
when ſeeing you, by chance, brought to 
the priſon, I liked you—l releaſed you 
and you promiſed to be grateful.“ | 
« My gratitude,” faid William, with 
me dignity of true honour, you ſhall al- 
ways, Madame, command — but, my love, 
never.“ FEET. : 
© ' << Poltroon,” rejoined the fair fury, 
know that you inſult me not with impu- 
I nity—know alſo: that my education has 
not been like that of other women —l can 
g meaſure a ſword, or fire a piſtol, with the 
moſt undaunted of your ſex; and, if you 
will not love, I will force you to fight 
me.“ 
= William walked coldly out of the room, 
fſaying,—“ He was much tired, and would 
= wait upon her in the morning to receive 
her commands.” Carlo ſtaid behind, hop- 
ing to calm her reſentment, with which 
good defign he exhauſted his whole ſtock 
ot philoſophical arguments, to make her 
underſtand that ſhe interrupted the order, 
W 2nd broke the equilibrium of things, by 
the challenge ſhe had given; that a wo- 
man ſhould keep within the bounds pre- 
CC {ſcribed 
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ſcribed to her ſex; and that it muſt be a 


'Y ö 


ſupernatural predeſtination which could 
carry her to the field to meaſure ſwords | 
with a duelliſt.” Part only he did ſay, * 


the reſt he intended to have ſaid, if ſne 


had not given him a blow on each ſide of 
his face that lighted up two lamps in his 
eyes, which- ſerved to ſhew him the way i 


from her preſence without a candle. 
They no more ventured to put them. 
_ ſelves in her way that evening, and, before 
the was awake the next morning they had 


ſtolen a march, and was many miles fron 
the hotel at Avignon: Let-us leave then 


to purſue their journey on foot, and in. ; 
quire what has become of Marienna ſince 


3 
2 


*. ; 1 


| 5 1 Dre 


* 


' 


— of William from — fortreſs | ; 
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CHAP. I 


A NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


1y | | or 3 
a 1 ARIENNA, with her beautiful face 
n- Ppreſſed againſt the bars of her windows, 
Shad watched the retreating ſteps of her 
ad over as far as her tearful eyes were able 

Mo diſtinguiſh his graceful figure; ſhe. 
aw him raiſe, and ſhe ſaw him let fall - 


n. hat fatal drawbridge which it was likely 
ce would ſeparate them for ever: happily 


er heart told her he would never try to 
egain his paſſage over it at the price of 
Wer father's deſtruction; .it was this only 
WF onſfideration which could afford any con- 
Wolation to her deep-rooted ſforrow—ſhe 
Had loſt her lover, but ſhe ſhould preſerve 
er father. . 
The recollection of the danger to which 
e was expoſed turned her thoughts on 
im whoſe unſleeping vengeance would 
ways purſue him; and every man, who 
n future he might wiſh to make the exe- 
cutioner, of his bloody purpoſe, might not 
have the affections or the heart of Wil- 
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«© What better can I do,“ ſaid ſhe to 
herſelf, “ than quit this once happy, now 
odious fortreſs—to go ſeek my father— 
to tell him of his danger — to plant myſelf 


S e 3 ” 
WE. > 9 Ws ores os. Bees: 2 De 


at his ſide—to watch when it approaches 
d d it from him?“ 1 
—and to ward it from him: A 
What a charming ſentiment !—it is 
| hoped our readers will not ſuppoſe Wil. Y 
liam's image had any part in her wiſh to 
fly from the foreſt to enter on a world 3 


unknown—oh, no; ſhe certainly could Y 


not want to foe him again ſo very ſoon; 9 
it was but a few minutes before that The | 4 l | 


ſaw him let down the drawbridge. 


<< What,“ ' cried ſhe, ſtill continuing to I 


39 


reaſon with her own reflection, what 1 
will Villeroy fay if I ſhould fly from q 


him ?—ought I not to love, to reſpect = 
dear, my kind, my paternal proteCtor ?— 
Yes, I love Villeroy—T love my benefac- | 


tor—but I fly from Dorance I fly from q 


the enemy of my father.—Oh?? dear, 


merciful Villeroy! Oh! harſh, cruel Do- A 


rance.” She wept, ſne wrung her hands, 


but ſhe determined on flight. 9 
She thought of a chioufand expedients 


to effect her eſcape—one only appeared 
practicable; it was dan erous, yet not 
impoſſible. She removed the box which re- 
ceived the lock on the inſide of her door; 
and when Germain, as was his conſtant | 
cuſtom, turned the key at night, he did 
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n 
3 


not perceive that it wanted any faſtening 
& —her firſt deſcent was to the ſubterrane- 
ous temple, rerhembering / that William 
had been conducted thither by Germain 
from a cave in the foreſt, where with in- 
defatigable labour ſhe worked out her 
vay through a thouſand turnings and wind- 
ings, with almoſt ſupernatural courage, 
of a ſudden it deſerted the dark horror 
VS that every where ſurrounded her, ſent her 
back trembling to the tomb of her mother, 
2X intending to take the lamp which was 
never extinguiſhed. | | 
XF She ſtopped, and kneeling down on the 
ſteps of the monument, ſhe thought a 
feeble voice broke upon her ear through 
the marble which covered the coffin. 
0 my mother! my mother!““ ſhe ex- 
claimed, © is it you who I hear - are thoſe 
pour melancholy accents —ſpeak - what 
vVould you exact of your terrified daugh- 
ter—are your ſacred aſhes diſturbed by 
my preſent purpoſe—of what is it! that 
you would advertiſe me? * 
= <© No!” added ſhe; after a pauſe, . ſhe 
neither ſees nor hears me — how wonders: 
ful is the force of imagination“ She 
took the lamp in her trembling hand, and 
Was turning from the ſpot, when ſome-: 
thing preſented itſelf to her view, which 
augmented her terrors to a degree beyond 
the fortitude of her nature to ſupport. 
| - . It 
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It was a ſword with this ſcroll tied to it— 
e Stained with the blood of my wife and 
my ſon.” —Annexed to this terrible trophy 
were the letters which had paſſed between 
her too guilty parents—fhe read only this 
ſentence “ Adieu, dear Longuville ! 
come ſoon, and rejoin your Adele.” Her 
eyes turned away in confuſion, and even 
at the tomb of her mother ſhe pitied the 
. Injured man whoſe hand had deſtroyed 
=. 

Graſping the funeral lamp, ſhe made 
no more ſtops till ſhe entered the foreſt 
through the mouth of the cavern—doubt- 
leſs ſhe was going to ſearch for her father 
— but now that ſhe was free, would there 
be any harm in her inquiring a little after 
William“ Find him firſt,”” ſaid her in- 
. nocent heart, and afterwards he will 
aſſiſt thee in diſcovering thy father.“ 

It was thus that Marienna reaſoned as 
ſhe ſat down to repoſe at the foot of- a 
tree, having firſt blown out the lamp for 
fear it might betray her, if any evil-diſ- 
poſed perſons ſhould paſs that way. Again 
ſhe thought there would be more ſafety 
for her in the branches than at the foot 
of the tree, upon which ſhe ſoftly climbed 
into its friendly boſom, and fat down 
amongſt its branches very much at her 
eaſe, in a ſort of green cradle that Nature 
ſeemed to have formed for her reception. 


CHAP: 
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CHAEF. IV. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


MaRENNA had occupied her new 
poſt but a ſhort time before the ſaw two 
men, one of whom bore a lantern, the 
other carried a ſmall parcel, which ap- 
peared to be heavy they ſat down un- 
der the ſame tree—it was impoſſible they 
ſhould diſcover her, any more than ſhe 
could have done a bird in its neſt; She 
thanked God for her ſecurity, and liſtened 
to their diſcourſe with a great deal of 
compoſure. | 

& Ah! Breakhead,” cried he, who car- 
ried the bag, © it is time we ſhould ſtop: 
d-mme do you know that two thouſand 
louis org is devilthh heavy.“ But 
how,“ ſaid the other, did you manage 
ingly to rob him of ſo much money.” 

„ ſhall tell you that preſently—l was 
ſent this night by my comrades to the 
diſcovery—ſo as I was beating along the 
great road, what ſhould I fee but a Che- 


valier, excellently mounted, gallopping 


away like the devil turned poſtboy—a 


portmanteau was faſtened behind—that 


ſight inſpired me with ſupernatural cou- 
Vol. II. 0 rage 
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rage —away pops I a little on one ſide, 
fired a piſtol, and ſhot his horſe in the 
head, and ſaw my gentleman diſmount- 
ing without his own confent—upon this 
L ran up to him—* My very good friend, 
ſays I, © give me what you carry in th:t 
portmanteau.” : . 

No, Monſieur robber,” ſays my pi- 
geon, for charity ſake do not take from 
me the property that belongs to another.” 

„Ho, ho!” ſays I, I have as much 
right to another man's money as to yours; 
my trade is neither to give nor take ſe- 
curity—ſo let me have it, that I may 2ale 
you of your vgs +a ack | | 

A am a bankers”? ſays he; © I have 
with me more than eight hundred'thouſand 
francs in notes, beſides two thouſand louis. 
I am anſwerable tor them all, upon ho- 
nour, therefore take pity on my feelings.” 

Monſieur le Banquier, & ſays I, © you 
ſhall have mercy—TI do you the honour 
to confider you as one ot the trade; if 
you had been an honeſt man, I would, 
d- mme, have blown your brains out; but 
reſpecting you as a comrade, I ſhall juſt 
divide with you forae part of your good 
fortune —hand me the money, and be con- 
tent that I let you keep the paper.“ 

He fell to grumbling at this generous 
divifion—but on my telling him he ought 
to think himſelf too happy in my my 

_ b 
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ble opinion, at the ſame time treating him 
ich the ſight of a ſecond piſtol, he pro- 
feſſed himſelf very well ſatisfied, and we 
AW parted good friends: for, to complete my 
bounty, I gave the raſcal a word by which 
he would paſs free through all the other 
WF robbers he might chance to meet in the 
foreſt. | - 
= <« Juſt as I had ſought him off on foot 
for the reſt of his travels, I met thee, dear 
W Breakhead, to whom I have avowed every 
thing—let this noble victory remam with 
ourſelves, though my glory will loſe ſome 
luſtre by not divulging it to our com- 
rades.—I conſent to this ſacrifice of ho- 
Four, that you and I may ſhare the profit 
Moeiween us.” | "20 
Bravo! cried the other magnani- 
ous arm of death; © bravo! bravo! 
boat where hall we hide this money till 
W to-morrow ?”? : | 
Under a tree that has ſome ſingular 
mark by which we ſhall know it again.” 
** Whereabout 1s this tree to be met 
With ** 6 : Es 
Do you remember the large oak be- 
tween the four paths?“ 
© Yes, very well, it is an excellent hid- 
ing place; but come let us make haſte. 
or our gentlemen will be uneaſy that we 
ſtay ſo long.” LD; 
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They then fell to work with all their 


| might, and having depoſited their booty, 


Marienna ſaw them depart at full ſpeed. 
Marienna had attended to the words 
and actions of the two robbers—ſhe watch⸗ 


ed where they depoſited their money—ſhe 8 
remembered to have heard that there was 


no living in the world without that ne. 
ceflary evil—ſhe regarded the good fortune | 
thrown in her way as the diſpenſation of 
Heaven; it ſeemed to announce the inter- 


ſition of Providence in her favour ; 


tranſported with joy, ſhe took the advan- 3 
tage of the firſt moment, when the coaſt 


Was clear , deſcended from her hiding place, = 


dug up the concealed treaſure, loading 
her pretty perſon with as many of them 
as ſhe could ſtand under, and afterwards iſ 
gaily took a road which ſhe had heard the 
robbers ſay led to Valence, not doubting 
but William had gone there in his way 
to Paris, whither it was moſt likely he 
would go to ſeek his father, and his old 
friend Dumount. | 


CHAP. 
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cHAP. v. 
THE CAPUCHIN- 


Axrrvne at St. Marcellin, a town 
ſhe very well knew, ſhe found all its inha- 
bitants in a ſtate of buſy rumour, of which 


; having aſked the cauſe, ſhe was informed 


of William's confinement in the priſon, 
and of his elopement with the jailer's wife. 
WF She heard his age, his figure deſcribed ; 
= ſhe heard that he called himſelf William, 
and the ſtroke of death ſeemed to have 
fallen upon her. Having recovered her 
ſenſes, ſhe thanked thofe who firſt knock- 


dd her down, and afterwards adminiſtered 


to her relief, pretending to place her diſ- 
order to the ſcore-of fatigue. She took a 
ſhort repoſe, a little refreſhment, and im- 
mediately quitted St. Marcellin the moſt 
miſerable of all jealous victims. 

Her next ſtage brought her to Aubé- 
live —agitated the whole way, her eyes 
ſtreaming with tears, her heart throbbing 
with impatience, her cheeks vermilioned 
with indignation— O the perfidious !”” 
would fhe cry out, © can it be poſſible fo 

B 3 ſoon 
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ſoon to forget me from this moment, un- 
faithful lover, I renounce all thoughts of 
thee—yes, yes, I renounce thee for ever! 
—cruel wretch, thou art capable of any | 
crime thou ſaidſt thou wouldſt not kill 


my father but now, now thou wouldſt Wl 


kill him—I know thou wouldſt—if thy 
jJailereſs ſhould tell thee to do it.» 
Notwithſtanding her tongue did not 
ceaſe to reprobate him, her feet continu- 
ed to carry her towards Paris, where ſhe 
ſuppoſed he was gone with his new miſtreſs, 
whom ſhe wifhed to ſee, yet mortally hated 
—Itis impoſſible to deſcribe her feelings, 
which paſſed in ſuch quick ſucceſſion from 
love to fury, and from fury to fondneſs. 
The little village of Auberive afforded 
a ſhelter that night to her woe-worn mind 
and fainting body. Her next_day's tra- 
vel an her to Vienna —glad when the 
dawn of morning relieved her from a ſleep- 
leſs night, ſhe got up with the deſign of 
purſuing [ her journey: however, before 
ſhe reached St. Symphorien d' Oyon by 
one league, finding herſelf faint, ill, and 
encumbered by her ſmall baggage, ſhe 
halted at a kind of lonely chapel, ſerved 
by the Capuchins of ſo great poverty, that 
from time to time they were obliged to 
make known their wants to the inhabitants 
of St. Fond, and by the ſound of a bell 
to ſolicit their charity. e 
Ma- 
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Marienna entered this facred temple of 
religious worſhip—ſhe fell on her knees 
—ſhe liſtened with the greateſt devotion 
whilſt one of the Capuchins was ſaying 
maſs. After the ſervice was over, an old 
lady, of good appearance, accoſted * in 
this manner: 

«. Good God! my child, you weep— 
what is it that afflicts you ?—do you ſhed 
tears for your faults, or your misfor- 
e 

« For both, Madame,“ replied Mari- 
enna, Toftened by her kindneſs: *I am 
unhappy —and 1 confeſs myſelf to have 
committed one fault, which fills me with 
remorſe,” 

„Alas! at your age—but, my little 
friend, you muſt not deſpair—God has 
touched your heart—open its ſecrets to 
Father Etienne—you need not fear to 
confide in him—he is my director—a pi- 
ous, virtuous, upright man I will fend 
to you 1mmediately—tell him your errors, 

and he will give you abſolution.“ | 

She went away muttering ſomething be- 
tween her teeth of the bleſſing ſhe thought 
it, that ſhe ſhould have happened to come 
to church at ſo critical a moment for the 
poor little fellow. 

She ſoon came back, een by 
a Capuchin of about thirty tall, well 


8 | made, | 
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made, and of a happy phyſiognomy. Fa- 
. ther Etienne regarded our young travel- 
ler with profound attention, but ſaid no- 
thing; the old lady paſſing her arm thro” 
hers, ſaid to her, Come, my heart of 
faith and ſincerity, come with me- but 
no- you ſhall ſtay with this holy father, 
and firſt make your confeſſions.— Father, 
I ſhall expect that you afterwards bring 
him to dinner.'—Receive my adieus for 
the preſent ;**—adding, as ſhe went away, 
What a pity that ſo innocent a lamb 
ſhould have quitted his native folds !— 
What a work of piety will it be to find him 
in paiture !”” 

Marienna's confeſſion began very agree- 
ably—“ Lam,“ ſaid the, © an unfortu- 
n__ mom.” 

„ A woman!” cried the good 8 
tor, with a pair of intelligent black eyes 
extended to their full dimenſions; * by 

what name ſhall I call you?“ 

a Marienna, if you pleaſe, holy fa- 
ther.” 

It pleaſes me well—a very pretty 
name indeed—but you muſt alſo tell me 
of your birth, your education, and your 

urſuits. 

She obeyed, and concealed nothing 
from him, not even the treachery of her 
lover —ſhe repented having come away 


from 


1 
n 3 
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from the fortreſs, but moſt that ſhe had 
poſſeſſed herſelf of wealth, to which ſhe 
had no legal right; and for all theſe little 
errors he granted her the moſt unequiy 
cal abſolution. Lt 

On their walk to the great houſe he 
would make her hold by his arm, and be- 
ſtowed on her the wiſeſt counſels.—** My 
child, faid he, “it is for your ſoul's 
welfare that you ſhould think no more of 
the baſe youth by whom you have been 
deſerted—truſt, that a man more worthy 
of your amiable affections will one day 
engage them—in the mean time, as you 
do not know where to go——,” _ 

«© Oh, no!. indeed,” ſaid the mourn- 
ful girl, interrupting him, I do not in- 
deed, father, know: what to do with my-- 


ſelf.” | 


« Well, then, ſtay here for the preſent: 
the Baroneſs de Grace, who recommend 


ed you to me, is a very ſenſible, very com- 


paſſionate lady; in- her you will find a 
tender friend, and in her houſe a pleaſant 


 alylum—but you. muſt. by no means avow 


to her that you are a woman abuſed. in the 
friendſhips ſhe has formed with her own 
ſex; ſhe takes up ſome prejudices which 
would make you uncomfortable. I t 

you to follow the advice of a tender, dii- 
mtereſted friend, who, penetrated by. your 
5 | misfor- 


I 
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misfortunes, is deſirous to conduct you 
through them.” 

Marienna, with the moſt enchanting 
ſimplicity, promiſed to guide herſelf by 
his paternal counſel, and now they were 

arrived at the chateau. © There they 
are,” exclaimed the Baroneſs, who waited 
for them at the door; © well, reverend 
Father, have you purified the ſoul of that 
dear little child—have you expunged from 
it all its blemiſhes—has it acquired the 
whiteneſs of the lily, and the odour oi the 
pee” 

The old lady now aſked the name of 
her pretty gueit—the Capuchin, willing 
to ſave his penitent from embarraſſment, 
anſwered for her“ His name,“ ſaid be, 
„ is William; he is an orphan of that 
deſcription which will engage you to ſerve 
him, having neither parents nor home.“ 

Ah! ah!“ replied the Baroneſs, my 
heart is ready to adopt him you ſhall 
live with me, my dear—how timid he 
looks—come, Monſieur William, lift up 
thoſe lids that I may lee * r beautiful 
blue eyes 

Marienna thou ght her new friend very 
well meaning, but ſhe alſo thought her 
very troubleſome with her abundant ca- 
reſſes, which had not a moment's inter- 


| miſſion, The Capuchin made one of the 
party 
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party till a late hour in the evening, and 


at going away ſaid, © I hope, Madame, 


you will not always keep this boy ſhut up 
with you ; I pray you ſometimes fend him 
to me; we have in our incloſure a ſuperb 
fiſh-pond, where he may amuſe himſelf ; 
beſides, my library is well ſtocked, we may 
read and meditate together, for at his age 
it is fitting that his education ſhould be 
going forwards.”” | — 
Marienna was conducted with much 


| ſtate ceremony to a very ſuperb chamber, 


and early the next morning went to viſit 
Father Etienne, to thank him for his good- 
neſs, as well as to receive his bleſſing, 
having taught her heart to confider him in 
the light of a real father. He received 
her with ſingular expreſſions of tendernefs, 
mingled with fo much reſpect, that though 
his attentions were quite as marked as thoſe 
of the Baroneſs, they were not half ſo 
diſguſting, as he veiled them under the 


_ cloak of ſanctity. 


Of all the vices which impreſs the hu- 
man heart with the crimſon characters bf 
guilt, hypocriſy is the moſt odious, the 
molt dangerous, and the leaſt ſuſceptible 
of correction poor Marienna had fallen 
into the hands of monſters, who con- 
cealed the moſt vicious paſlions under the 
pure mantle of religion. | 


The 
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The Baroneſs firſt began to 3 her 
true meaning ſnhe even offered to make 
him her hutband : alarmed and terrified 
at the propoſition ſhe ran immediately to 
aſk the advice of her good friend Father 
Etienne—he heard her with his accuſ- 
tomed gravity, but inſtead of telling her 
how ſhe might get rid of the old lady's 
importunities, he endeavoured to make au 
intereſt for himſelf in her affections. The 
Baronefs had ſaid to her but a few minutes 
before, My gentle love! how happy 
ſhall we live together in this retired cha- 
teau!“—She now hears the hypocritical 
Capuchin whining out in whiſpering ac- 
cents, © Sweet angel: how delighttully 
we might paſs our time together in this 
cell! - 
 - Marienna, aſtoniſhed at ſo much 1907 
neſs, reſolved to fly from it; and that 
very night, making her eſcape from the 
chateau, ſhe purſued her journey towards 
Lyons—we hope ſhe will have a pleaſant 
 one—be that as it may, we find it our 
duty to leave her for the preſent, and 
follow after our two other travellers, Wil- 


liam and his Italian friend Ye ſimple 
Sciocco. 
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CHAPF.- VL 
HOW ARE THEY To GET MONEY ? 


« How are we to get money?“ ſaid 
William to Carlo, as ſoon as they were ſet 
down at the beſt hotel in all Marſeilles ; 


„ the money I got from Dorance, before 


I left the fortreſs, was taken from me in 
the priſon of St. Marcellin—l have not a 
farthing left—dear Carlo, what ſhall we 
do?“ „ 
It was a queſtion of importance Carlo 
confidered a little, and then wiſely enough 
adviſed, that they ſhould try what their 
muſical abilities would produce—to this 
plan William had no objection: they im- 
mediately announced themſelves muſicians, 
and demanded to be heard at the public 
concert; their requeſt was granted, the 
day named, and two virtuoſos, whoſe influ- 
ence happened to be conſiderable, were 
1 to judge of their mexgit. 
William touched the keys of the harp- 


ſichord, and performed the moſt beautiful 
concerto; Sciocco ſung an Italian rondeau; 
both were highly applauded, beſides being 
well paid. So much encouraged by this 


. L 


— ————— 
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Coup di eſſai, they propoſed another public 
performance, when fortune opened to 
them a ſtill more advantageous refource. 

They were one morning practiſing muſic 
in their apartment, when a man of about 
forty, whole appearance indicated both 
good nature and opulence, came to diſturb 
them“ Gentlemen,” ſaid he, © can you 
forgive me this interruption 2” _ | 

«© Moſt certainly,” replied William; 
4 and ſhall be grateful, Monſieur, to what- 
ever buſineſs has occaſioned us the honour 
of your preſence.” | | 

J am,” rejoined the ſtranger, * re- 
ceiver of this town but before f commit 
myſelf farther, you muſt both aſſure me 
that you are able to. keep a ſecret, or J 
dare not entruſt you with mine?“ 

They gave him ſuch aflurances as very 
well ſatisfied the receiver, who thus pro- 
ceeded: x; 

1 have many lucrative places at my 
diſpoſal, and you do not belong to the 
profeſſion you occupy, at leaſt you are 
worthy of a better—to-morrow I will give 
you each a poſt under the ſtate, that ſhall 
be attended with not only profit, but ho- 


nour.“ | 


They were going to expreſs their grati- 
tude,” when he bade them ſtop until he had 
more fully explained on what terms they 
might pollels his unlimited ns. * 
* A „ do 
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tions?“ 
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«© 1 do not pretend,“ ſaid he, to be 
more diſintereſted than the reſt of man- 
kind, and ſervice for ſervice is fair play! 
adore a young perſon who I believe to be 
amiable, though I do not find her grate- 
ful; the care of her education belongs to 
me—what I defire of you is, that you will 
diligently attend to the completion of it in 
all theſe elegant ſciences, of which, I am 
perſuaded, you are competent ' judges, 
and complete maſters—endeavour alſo to 
touch her heart in my favour, for I know 
I have a rival, whofe foppery 1s preterred 
to my plainneſs—I have had the care of 
her from infancy—my views are honour- 
able—I intend her for my wife, but ſhe 
hears me with indiflerence—you fee, gen- 
tlemen, the ſervice I require from you has 
nothing in it to degrade the reſpectability 
ot your charaQers—during'one month, in 


] which you muſt try to make her think 


more of me, and leſs of my rival, I will 
not'come near her, if you can bring her 
to conlent that, at the end of that time, 
ſhe will give me herſelf in marriage ; but 
ſhould ſhe obſtinately reje& my offer, then 
put into her hands this little cafket, and 
tell her that it is the laſt favour the will 
ever receive from me.—Do you ſubſcribe,” 
added the receiver, © to my propoſi- 


William, 
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William, who might be called the child We 
of doubt, did not — what to think, or ⁵ 
what to anſwer—not fo cautious, ſo Gal; n 
picious, ſo reſerved was his friend, the 
predeſtinarian, who cried out with his 
ufual volubility, $i S gnor, we agree, 
with all our hearts, to take the places, and 


to make the little perſon take you for her 
huſband—4b tropo di honore Signor tropo 
di honore. 

This good receiver either did not ob- 
ferve the ſilence of William, or, at leaſt, 


did not reſent it; but deſiring they would 1 
wait a moment, Whilſt he fetched the K 


caſket intended for Sophia, he went away 
in great haſte, when our hero ſeverely re- 


primanded the heedleſs Carlo for having 
accepted ſo ridiculous a propoſition. << 1 


wonder, ſaid he, how you could do it, 


without knowing what would be my opi- 4 


nion—pray what do you underſtand of 
this man, or his miſtreſs ?!—how do you 
know but it is a fabricated: tale to entrap 

us ?—or, perhaps, if there be ſuch a girl, 
he means us only for the agents of her ſe- 


duction!“ 


« Mio Caro, is it not predeſtined that 
he is to marry the little perſon? beſides, 
what think you of the caſket ?” 

“ think, Monſieur Predęſteni, that it 
contains gold, and that, if he leaves it 


with 
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Vith us, it is only that we might be taken 
up for a robbery— tell you I am not am- 
bitious of accepting a commiſſion ſo very 
IT doubtful.” 
=_ *« Per Gican,” exclaimed Sciocco, tears: 
ſtarting to his eyes, be not angry with 
T me—it was not I, but fate that made uſe 
of my tongue to ſpeak for itſelf—nay, do 
not ſhake your head, for L am going to 
prove to you, it is in the order of things 
© WE that we ſhould lay hold of the good for- 
tune heaven has fent us—firſt, we took up 
our reſidence at this Hotel, rather than 
another —ſecondly, it was ordained we 
W ſhould become acquainted with that agree- 
ble receiver—thirdly,. the fineneſs of the 
day might have tempted us to go abroad, 
by which we ſhould have miſſed two ex- 
cellent ſfituations—but our fate compelled 
Jus to ſtay at home, and we are already as 
good as in the poſſeſſion of them.” — 
Sciocco, ſaid you, half an hour ago, 
let us walk on the port?“ No,” ſays 
1, © let us ſtay where we are you would 
abſolutely have gone out- combatted 
your inclination, and you remained at 
home in ſpite of yourſelf.— Ah! incredulo 
Cavalier, it is deſtiny alone that takes us 
by the hand, and travels with us vicence 
Human. 
Wilnam was far from employing bis at- 
tention on the fooliſh reaſoning of Carlo ; 


99 
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on the contrary, he was giving himſelf up 9 | 
to the re- conſideration of an adventure 9 | 


which awakened all his ſuſpicions, and 


able. 


from which he prelaged nothing agree. I 


Before he had at all ſettled his mind, the 
receiver came back with a caſket in his 


hand —“ This,“ ſaid he, giving it to Carlo, =_ 


who made no ſcruple of taking it, this 
is the preſent I intend for 86 hia, which 
I deſire, gentlemen, may remain in your 
keeping tll-ſhe has decided on my deſtiny; 

and I defire, until hen, you may not men- 

tion to her that you have any ſuch depoſit 
in your poſleflion.—Now let me attend, 
and preſent you to my Sophia ?—Ah ! if Y 
ſhe ſhould ever be my wife, my gratirude 


to you ſhall be without bounds,” “ 


“% Monſieur,” replied William, with a 
modeſt and embarraſſed air, I hope you 
are ſpeaking your real intentions? I hope 
you intend to make this lady yours by 
lawful meaſures? I hope you underſtand WM 


that we have the charaQers of gentlemen 
and men of honour to ſupport ? —pardon 
this freedom ?—but that I ſhould ule it 1 
extremely neceſſary to my repoſe.” 


5 not only pardon, I alſo admire you Wi 
for uſing it; and I ſwear, by all that " 4 


call ſacred, I have no double meaning; 
would only know if I am to poſleſs * 
hand or her hate.“ 

% But, 
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«© But, Sir, ſaid William, * cannot 
you keep this caſket, until you think it ne- 


x ceſſary hat we ſhould preſent it to your 


WF miſtreſs 
= <c« No,” returned the receiver, * that I 


cannot do, becauſe I am going on a jour- 
XZ ney which will laſt ſix weeks; therefore I 


truſt you will take the charge of it now, 


as 1 ſhall not be in the way to remit it"to 


3 | you, if you ſhould find 2 inflexible 
co my wiſhes.” 
= William, if not thoroughly ſatiafied; at 


; 3 | leaſt had no longer what he thought rea- 


I | {onable objections to advance; and, to the 
great joy of Sciocco, 'of all three adjourn- 
ed to the apartment 0 ademoiſete 80. 
bhia. 
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CHAP. VII. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


IN a ſmall ſaloon, elegantly furniſhed, 
was ſeated, before her harpſichord, the 

beautiful Sophia, who receiving her guar- 
dian with ſomething like reſpect, though 
nothing like pleaſure, ſhe bent ſmilingly 
towards the two friends, in return to the 
profound baws with which they approach- il 
ed her. | „ 
Sophia,“ ſaid the receiver, you know 


that, in a few days, I go to Paris; 1 beg 


u, in my abſence, to learn with docility, 


om theſe gentlemen, ſuch inſtructions as 


vou?“ 

Sophia made no reply, but looked dil 
pleaſed; nor did it decreaſe her chagrin 
when he added — Ah! charming girl, 


| theſe gentlemen are the friends of my feli- 


city—enable them, when F come back, to 

tell me that you will not be ſorry for my 

return.“ 5 
Still ſhe was gloomy, ſtill ſilent. | 
© Good God!” continued the receiver, 


«is it thus that you liſten to me? I kno 
— TOY 


they have the goodneſs . to beſtow on Y 


„„ 
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au your arts, Mademoiſelle, and advertiſe 
2X you, that I will no longer be the dupe of 


them. —! love you, honourably love you 


pou know this, yet you repay me with in- 
ſult—you owe nothing to birth, you owe 
nothing to fortune—you owe every thing 
to the partiality I began to entertain for 


you even in infancy—that partiality has 


= grown to a ſentiment more tender, and I 


am, if you are not your own.enemy, defir- 


W ous to repair the injuſtice of birth and for- 


tune, and to adore my dear orphan, my 
poor deſerted little cottager, as if ſhe were 
a deity, would ſhe but beſtow on me the 
WS title of her huſband.” oy 5 
== Sophia made him no anſwer, but mark- 
ed ſufficiently, by the geſture of her head, 
that ſhe was very far from intending to 
give him the title for which he ſolicit- 
ed. 
= © Ungratetul girl!” cried the angry 
lover, © if you and I ever meet again, it 
mutt be when you have learnt to know 
tue value of a ſincere friend! upon ſay- 
ing this, he turned from her. 
She wept, but her tears were tears of 
fullenneſs, not of repentance—her ſobs 
reached the ear of her lover, and ſoftened 
his heart“ Ah!” cried he, ſtepping haſ- 
tily back, and reſpectfully taking her hand, 
which he preſſed to his lips, © you know, 


"2 I can- 
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I cannot bear theſe tears, why then will 
you ſhed them?“ 

% Becauſe I cannot help it,” ſaid ſhe, 
<< when you are always out of humour 

ith me—I ſhall not thank you for taking 
me from a cottage, if my life 18 to be made 
miſerable in a palace.” 

Come, Sophia, you will carry your 
caprices too far ceaſe to provoke me 
but ſit down at your inſtrument, and give 
thoſe gentlemen a ſpecimen of their {cho- 
lar's capacity? | 

Sophia, without ſpeaking, ans with the 
moſt: ungracions air in the world, began 
running her fingers over the keys, and 
having played a pretty air, ſhe afterwards 
accompanied it with theſe words: 


ATT. 


Of a ſwain, ſadly mourning his doom, 
My eyes the laſt anguiſh did ſee ; 
Cruel ſufferings faded his bloom, 
He died—oh ! he died from me. 
« Live happy,“ he cried, © beauteous maid, 
Think of Hyles, and baniſh alarms ; 
In death there is nothing to dread, 
Since I've liv'd t' expire in thy arms.“ 


4 Piſh!”” cried the receiver, as Sophia 
ended her ſong, evidently diſpleaſed by ja 
rr; of it What means this ſong, 

Made- 
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Tiademoilelle !—you ſing now none but 
languiſhing ditties—l1 do not like them 
you know I like to hear you give airs that 
are lively, ay, equally pure, and ien 
Hy.” 

„There is no treachery i in this man,” 

| whiſpered William to his: cautious heart, 


and followed him, as did Carlo, out of the 
| houſe. 


« You ſee, gentlemen,” ſaid the receiv- 


| er, as ſoon as they were got into the ſtreet, 
| © how little I ought to depend on the gra- 
titude of that perverſe girl?“ 


If I miſtake not, Monſieur, I think. 


you juſt now talked of having a rival!“ 


It is too true—and what is more, her 


governeſs, who is entirely in my intereſt, 
beells me that J owe her inſenſibility to that 
Wy <oxcomb, and that the privately admits him 
into my houſe—!I call it mine, becauſe I 


pay for it, that ſhe might be handſomely 
accommodated: 5 

« Ah!” cried William, „if I were to 
adviſe you, Sir, I would watch for the raſ- 
cal, as he ſtole away, and cane him 
ſoundly.” | 

„The very thing J have 3 intend- 
ed, but never yet could find an opportu- 
nity for the old governeſs does not know 


that he has been there till aſter he 1 is gone 
away. 5 


But 


vs 
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But you promiſe, gentlemen, that you 


will uſe the beſt of your efforts to ſecure 


for me the treaſure of her heart?“ 
Certainly,” anſwered William; © but | 
to me it ſeems a molt arduous undertak- # 
ing.” | 
Well, well, my young friends, if it | 
be impoſſible to make her liſten to reaſon, 
the matter will end here, for in that caſe 
I am reſolved-to abandon her.”? 
« You are perfectly right,” replied Wil. 
ham. | 
« Yes, I am determined, if ſhe cannot | 
return my paſſion, to ſee her no more ; the 
ſmall caſket, which I leave in your hands, 
is ſufficiently rich to keep her from po- 
verty.“ 
« You are generous as juſt,” returned 
William. 

„Ah!“ interrupted the good man, as 
he wiped away a tear that ſtole down his 
cheek, you do not know how much that 
ungrateful girl is endeared to me—not, [ 
vow to heaven, for her beauty, or her good 
qualities—No'—it is her misfortunes, and 
the deplorable ſtate from which J reſcued 
Her, that have been the magnet by which 
my affections are attracted.“ 

William looked as if he wiſhed to hear 
more—*< 1 believe, {aid the receiver, who 

underſtood his looks, and was willing to 


gratily 
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ratify. his curioſity, no diſtreſs ever 
equalled that from which I redeemed her 


W 1 found her, when only nine months old, 


in a roofleſs hovel, alone, and famiſhed, 
hanging on the breaſt of a beggar who had 
juſt expired!“ | 

e Good God!” ali William 
«© Good God !” echoed Carlo. x 

„tell you only the truth, gentlemen, 
and it is this girl who delpiſes me, and 
gives a preference to a coxcomb that diſ- 

races her.“ | 

In future,“ cried Scores, © we will 
keep a good look out for you, Monſicur 
Receiver; and, if it be neceſſary that the 
; blows of this intruder ſhould be doubled, 
you ſhall command my very belt ſervices.“ 
They were, by this time, arrived at the 
= door of their hotel, where the dejected 
lover bade them farewel. _ 

Next morning he called again upon the 
| two friends, whom he carried out with 
him to be inſtalled in their offices, and, 
in the afternoon, ſent them to give Ma- 
demoiſelle Sophia a lecture on Erd 
and a leſſon on muſic—the one ſhe took 
with the moſt confirmed inſenſibility, and 
the other without taſte. 

They gave an account of their firſt viſit 
to the receiver, who {ill pexſuaded them 
that, as ſhe mult ſee them every day, their 
hk. YOLO TT. 'C influence 
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influence would increaſe as ſhe became 
better acquainted with their worth—and 
William began to think he was in the 


Tight :—when the next time they waited 


guiſh them, particularly our hero, with 


many marks of favour, 
He told it to the receiver, who, tranſ- 


ported that her humour was beginning to 
bend, deſired William that, as ſoon as he 


ſaw it convenient, he would plead his 
cauſe with the friendſhip it deſerved; and 


that no conceſſions on their part might be 


omitted to obtain her confidence, and 
thereby ſtrengthen his intereſt. 
Sophia, at their next interview, appear- 


ed to be made up of languiſhing ſenſibility Y 
- —ſhe did not even forbid them to ſpeax 


%% lier of her benefaQtor, or fly into paſ- 


ſions when his name was mentioned in 


ſtrains of panegyric—but once ſhe whil- 
pered to William, leaning her face cloſe 
to his, her eyes moiſtened with tears, and 
her hand gently preſſing his, as if to be- 
ſpeak his comunſeration—** Ah! Mon- 
ſieur, if you knew this man as well as! 
do ?:. 

How forcibly was.the ſuſpicious youth 
ſtruck by this expreſſion coming trom the 
moſt beautiful lips in the world, except 

thoſe of his own dear Marienna—he ſaw 
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too that Sophia, for fear of ſpeaking ſo as 
to be overheard by Sciocco, was prevent- 
Ned from entering on an explanation, in 
wich he already took a horrible fort of 
intereſt—mankind were all villains—he 
had not found any exception but, perhaps, 
in the ſimple Carlo, of whom, at preſent, 
he had made only a ſhort trial. | 


to | The whole of that day he avoided the 
he WW receiver, of whom the few words which 
11s WH dropped from Sophia had ſown ſeeds 
ad of diſtruſt, that were to be ripened into 
be fruit on their next meeting. 
nd The following morning, after ſhe had 
ſung and played as uſual, Sciorco fat down 
ir- Nat the inſtrument to be amuſed by his own 
ty i performances—William ſeeing him, e 
ak 8 /2/cinated, took that opportunity of ſpeak- 
al- ing for on emoment apart to his ſcholar— 
in % Mademoiſelle,” ſaid he, what you faid 
. WF yeſterday has given me much inquietude 
ole Sam I right in ſuppoſing that I have been 
nd miſtaken in the character of Monſieur, 
be- the receiver —is he a wicked -—is he a de- 
JN- ceitful man? 
81 « Ah! kind-hearted, amiable youth,” 
e replied; © would to heaven every 
ith body were what they deſire to be thought 
the —Oh! that vile, that wicked receiver 


ept I dare ſay no more. Your Italian friend, 
aw 1 do not like him—but come alone in the 
| | "G3 evening, | 
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evening, and I will tell you every thing, 
for you inſpire me with confidence :—my 

governeſs hates my tyrant—ſhe loves me, 

and will give you admittance—come then, 

that I might repoſe my woes in your keep- 
ing—when you know the blackneſs, the 

perfidy of this monſter, you will repent 
that you have ever granted him yourtriend- W 
ſhip.” She ſaw Sciocco getting up—ſhe 
ſtopped, courteſied, wiſhed them a good 
day, and retired. 
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85 1 
y CHAP. VIE 
6; | 
i A TERRIBLE MISTAKE.. 
1e 8 | | 
nt As the hour of appointment drew near, 
d. William, to diſencumber himſelf from the 
Ie 


Italian, pretended ſudden indiſpoſition, 
took leave of him for the night, and re- 
tired to his own apartment, where, wrap- 
ping himſelf up in a long large cloak, he 
paſſed through a back door, and went im- 
mediately through the houſe of Sophia, 
eagerly expecting the eclairciſſement by 
which in future he was to regulate his 
conduct in reſpect to his place and his 
| patron, reſolving to renounce both if he 
could not attach himſelf to them with ho- 

nour. | 
Sophia's governeſs waited for him—he- 
followed her till ſhe brought him into the 
| preſence of the moſt intriguing hypocrite 
that ever diſgraced the innocent age of 
ſeventeen. Sophia's character was a mix- 
ture of levity, art, and ingratitude; the 
man who had foſtered her on his charity, 
who would have exalted her to his own 
rank, was the object ſhe invincibly deteſt- 
ed; whillt by the aſliſtance of corrupted 
C 3 do- 
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domeſtics he carried on with ſeveral other 
men the molt ſcandalous connections: 


when ſhe firſt ſaw our hero her reigning 


favourite was the young ſtudent, of whom 
her more venerable lover had ſignified his 
jealouſy, and it was only William who 
could have driven him from her heart, or 
rather inclinations. She ſoon ſaw into 
the open mind of this newly-intended vic- 
tim, and concluded there were no means 
ſo likely to ſucceed as by holding up to 
his view a fancy piece of her own exquiſite 
performance, repreſenting ſo much vice 
in her guardian, ſo much virtue in her- 
ſelf; ſo many arts on his ſide, ſo much 
prudence on hers, as would have penetrat- 
ed a heart leſs ſuſceptible than William's, 
and muſt have inevitably ſeized on his, if 
the charming Marienna had not ſtood at 

the entrance to keep out all intruders. 
Our hero, though much inclined to ſerve 
the receiver, felt himſelf unaccountably 
drawn towards the pretended grievances of 
Sophia. You fill me,” faid he, with 
an intereſt I am not able to deſcribe. 1 
am ſure you do not with to miſlead my 
judgment—but, dear Mademoiſelle, you 
have certainly miſtaken the ch racter of 
your protector.“ 
No ſuch thing, Monſieur, he is the 
worſt of men—the profoundeſt of hypo- 
crites 
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crites -I owe him no obligation in the 
world.“ : 

« You ſurpriſe me—did he not take 
you when only an infant from the deepeſt 
of diſtrefſes—from the,arms of a dead pa- 
rent—when there was no living being to 
afford you ſuſtenance.” “ 

4 God forbid I ſhould deny my origin, 
or my misfortunes; neither would I re- 
ſtrain my gratitude wherever it is due 
but alas! Monſieur, I owe nothing but 
miſery to this proud boaſter, who has been 
enumerating my ſuppoſed obligations to 
him—I owe him nothing but hatred—un- 
conquerable hatred.” | 

William made no reply, but looked full 
of aſtoniſhment. 

„Ah Monſieur, much of my felicity 
depends on the credit you give to my al- 
ſertion, that to the receiver I owe nothing 
but reproaches—he 1s the moſt wicked, 
the molt abandoned of men.—Suppoſe he 
took me from the extremes of poverty, 
irom the graſp of miſery, to bring me up 
in the boſom of luxury, and apparently to 
make my happinefs, from what motive did 
he perform all this oftentatious generoſity 
—to make me the prey of his infernal 
arts—lower than the meaneit of God's 
creatures, who ate poor and honeſt : vir- 
tue 18 the dower of my fex, and he who 
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would rob me of it, though he covers me 
with the wealth of emp! res, is {till the 


mot bitter of my enemies.“ 


* But the receiver loves you with ho- 
nour—he loves you to marriage.“ 

“Believe him not—you are not the firſt 
whom the wretch has deceived, and em- 
ployed on this unmanly be 
faid a great deal more to the ſame pur- 
pole. 

Whilſt William liſtened with the blind- 

eſt credulity to theſe falſehoods invented 
by Sophia, the receiver, who had by acci- 
dent paſſed through the ſtreet juſt as our 
diſguiſed hero was let into the houſe of 
that-little perfidious, ſtung with rage, he 
flies to the hotel to aſk the aſſiſtance of his 
new friends—in the revenge he prepares 
for the impertinent ſtudent, being certain 
it could be no other than that accurſed ri- 
val, he runs like a diſtracted man to their 
apartment—Sciocco is only viſible, — 
„Where is your friend,” ſays he. 
T ace, Signor, my friend ſleeps.” would 
ſpeak to him inſtantly.” —That is impoſ- 
ſible—he is unwell—very ill indeed, and 
if he is diſturbed, you will be the death of 
him.” “ Well then, dear Sciocco, come 
with me this moment, and help me. to 
break the bones of that infolent ſtudent, 
1 contrary to my commands, agai 


YN 
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W viſits Sophia—l have ſeen him enter her 
W houſe—let us watch till he comes out of 
it, and give him a meeting, by which he 


may remember us.” 


« With all my heart, Signor; and how 


W ſorry I am that poor maz/tre cannot take 


a part in our diverſion—but let him ſleep 
on, we ſhall do well enough without him 


= —rely on me, Signor, 1 have a good 


ſtrong hand, and will ſerve you faithful 
ly.” The receiver thanked him ardently, 


and armed with ſticks of no diminutive 


J | ſize, they hid themſelves oppolite to the 


door of Sophia's houſe. 

In the mean time that young ſcorpion, 
having ſufficiently poiſoned the mind of 
William, and filled it with rage againft 
his patron, fell on her knees, imploring 
him to ſave her virtue, and bear her from 
a man who had nothing in view but her 
eternal deſtruction. 

Very much embarraſſed, he begged to 
have that night to conſider how far it 
would be in his power to do as ſhe defir- 
ed, and added, that ſhe ſhould have his 
determination the next morning at the 
hour of leffons—he might have promiſed 
ſtill more, if the jailer's wife at St. Mar- 
cellin had not croſſed his memory. 

Sophia would have detained him beyond 
the hour he thought it prudent to retire, 
C5 and 
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and much to her mortification he at laſt, | 
in ſpite of all her gentle violence, broke | 
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from her to encounter another ſort of vio- 1 


lence, in which love had no part, for on 1 


— 
ESE 7 - : 
BT b 
he 4 


the inſtant that he entered the ſtreet he 4 
found himſelf pounded upon each fide by 
a ſevere cudgeling—he was off his guard 
—he had nothing with which to defend 
his poor battered body—his eyes between 


the blows wandered about from fide to 4 
fide, and brought him the terrible intel. 


ligence that his aſſaſſinators were the patron 4 


in whom he had been fo groſsly deceived, 
murderous wretches ; he ſcorned to ſue 


laid about him with wonderful dexterity, 
Two ſtrangers paſſing by came to his af- 


| ſiſtance, and by their preſence put the al- 


failants to fiight—theſe timely preſervers 


of the ſuffering William ſupported him to 3 


his houſe, when, returning them a thou- 
ſand thanks, he ſtole in unobſerved, went 
to his chamber, and put himſelf to bed, 
where it may eaſily be imagined by what 
train of refleckions his miſerable thoughts 

were occupied. 
Sciocco, charmed to have rendered his 
grateful benefactor a ſervice ſo eſſential, 
received 


and the man whoſe friendſhip he had pur: y Z 
chaſed at the riſk of his life to theſe 


for mercy ; nor indeed did they give him 
time ſo to do, particularly Sciocco, who 


* 4 
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3 5 
received his acknowledgements with a 
great deal of felt-complacency ; and after 
W laughing very heartily at the condition in 
2X which they had left the ſuppoſed ſtudent, 
each retired to paſs the reſt of the night 
bk. in his own chamber. | 
= William, too fore, too much afflicted 
to cloſe his eyes, thus reaſoned on his 
= pillow : » What can I have done to that 
miſerable Italian? What could induce 
him to make ſuch an attempt upon my 
8 life ?—O Heavens! on whom can I rely ! 
0 ah! how could he, who ſeemed to love 
me, be worked upon to have recourſe to 
ſuch extremities ; and poor Sophia, all 
that thou haſt declared to me is but too 
true —of what cruelty is not the curſed re- 
ceiver capable—he has laid a ſnare for me 
he has watched me to the houſe of his 
miſtreſs—he has gone to complain of me 
to Sciocco—they ſought me in my apart- 
ment—I was not there — Carlo then be- 
lieves all that is told him by his infamous 
accomplice.“ 
Theſe were the meditations of poor 
William; and, wounded as he was, he 
would rather ſuffer death than requeſt 
Sciocco to fetch him a ſurgeon. Thus 
he ſpent the night in groans and coin- 
plaints. 
« Oh!” cried he, © that I were able 
to walk, that I might eſcape theſe we 
ers ! 
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ters ! O Heavens! give me the ſtrength 
neceſſary to convey me from them.“ 


Sciocco in the morning, hoping to find | 
that his dear friend had flept well, came 


ſoftly to the fide of his bed; at the ap- 
proach of his tormenter William ſhud. 


dered, and hid his head under the clothes | 
the other ſuppoſing him to be ſtill ſleep. WE 


ing, would not diſturb him, but went di. 


rectly to wait on the receiver, telling him i 


he greatly feared his Caro Maęſtro was 
even worle than he had imagined. 

If it be ſo,” ſaid the good man, 
will firſt go and ſee him, and afterwards 
ſend him a doctor.“ They went back to 
the hotel in great haſte, and together en- 


tered the apartment. of their groaning 
victim. 


„What ails you, my dear boy,“ ſaid MW 


the receiver ; © do you find yourſelf much 
indiipoſed 75 


5 Nr. 83 very cruelly, Monſieur.“ 


T Fly 
e gentleman; © fly, and in- 
ſtantly diſpatch a ſervant for a phyſician.” 

Sciocco did indeed almoſt fly, and hay 
ing ſent off one of the waiters, he re- 
turned to the bedſide of the melancholy 
patient, who a little from fear, and more 
from reſeniment, as well as vexation, for- 
bore to enter into any explanation, but 


continued 
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Sciocco, dear Sciccco, ſaid the 


Ire 


Jul 
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1 continued gloomy and ſilent, whilſt his 


friends, by way of diverting him, gave 
him a very whimſical relation of their laſt 


night's adventure. 


No pen is ſufficiently able to expreſs 
the different ſentiments by which William 


vas overpowered during the whole of this 


touching deſcription—“ Villains! raſcals!“ 
cried he to himſelf, * do they think to 
deceive me thus—no, no; they knew me 
too well, and it is only the fear of being 
puniſhed for my murder that they are now 
ſolicitous to fave my hte—his cogitation 
was juſt then broken off by the entrance 
of the phyſician, In a weak voice he de- 
fired that he might ſpeak to him alone 
upon which thofe whom he accounted the 
bittereſt of his enemies withdrew, leaving 
them together. 

This fame doctor had a gravity of de- 
portment—a decency of manners—a hu- 
manity of accent, that could not fail to 
inſpire William with confidence—havin 
therefore let him into the truth of his 
ſituation, the circumſtances of which he 
dreſſed up in the garb of his own imagina- 
tion, and preſented them as io many rea- 
lities, having even ſhed tears over the ſup- 
poſed perfidy of thoſe in whom he truſted. 
* Monſieur,” continued he, © I cannot 
live with my executioners, have the good- 


neſs to take me out of their hands.” 


* Willngly,” 
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«© Willingly, replied the doctor; * do 4 
you conſent that I ſhall convey you to my 


own houſe.“ 


William joyfully accepted the propoſal 2 


—the phyſician's carriage ſtood at the 
door—he was lifted into it, and carried to 


2 comfortable chamber under the ſame i 


roof with his new protector. 


The diſtracted Sciocco, whoſe cries, i 
tears, and entreaties, could not prevent i 
this removal, fell into ſuch a fit of deſpair, 


as muſt have been fatal to his life, if his 
deſtiny had not decreed him for other ad- 
ventures—he ran to the doQtor—he begged 


— he prayed to be informed of the crime 


with which his mae/tro accuſed him. 

« Ah! wretch!” cried the phyſician, 
dare you make this demand after hav- 
ing reduced him to ſuch a ſtate of ſuffer- 
ing.“ 

5 Me! me!“ exclaimed the good-na- 
tured Italian, Santa Clara . 


“ Nay, do not deny it, Monſieur, have | 


you forgot how you ſerved him when he 
came out of the lady's houſe laſt night !— 
yes, you beat him moſt cruelly.” 

6 O barbaro! O tyranna ! O Crudele “ 
interrupted the poor terrified Carlos, tear- 
ing his hair, what is it that I have done: 
O divino Gieſu ! what have I done ?” 

With theſe words quivering on his 
pale lips, away he flew to the receiver 
to 
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to make him acquainted with their mu- 
tual misfortune, in having miſtaken their 
innocent friend for the guilty ſtudent, who 
| at the expence of William had eſcaped 
that chaſtiſement which was prepared for 
him. 
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THE RECEIVER CHANGES THE OBJECT 
OF HIS JEALOUSY, 


Tux honeſt lover of Sophia liſtened, 
with mingled aſtoniſhment and chagrin, to 
the wonderful unravelling of this myſtery ; 
but whilſt yet Sciocco ſobbed out his grief 
and his repentance for the fate of his Caro P 
Maeſtro, the receiver only ſaid that he 


was going out for five minutes, and ſhould 2 
hope to find him there when he came 4 
back, being aſſured he ſhould bring him W 
news which he did not expect. 3 

Determined to come at the bottom of =? 
this buſineſs, he flew from his own houſe 7 
to that of Sophia“ Perfidious,” cried ; 
he, in a tone of thunder, I know all * 
William has ſeduced you you have united 5 
with him to injure me—l am betrayed by Fa 
both.” The little actreſs threw herſelf at wi 
his feet Hear me—hear me, cried ar 


ſhe; © pardon my dear William I only 
am culpable—I am not now worthy to be by 
your wife—give me William, I can only 


be his—he is not guilty—I forced him 5 
| to 


— 
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to love me- grant me your pardon - grant 
him your clemency ?” 


« Wretch,”* cried the deceived lover, 


| quitting her hold, and retreating out of 


her fight, © the boy is enough puniſhed ; 
go thou from my houſe, and from m 
preſence for ever—yet, to ſave thee from 
further proſtitution,” throwing a purſe on 
the floor, “take that—it will fave thee 
from poverty—of affluence thou art no 
longer worthy.“—He ſaid no more, but 
returned to Sciocco, who, with all his elo- 
quence both in French and Italian, could 
not perſuade him that his Caro Maęſtro 
was not only guiltleſs, but the moſt vir- 
tuous, the moſt honourable of mankind—— 
he only replied, to all theſe honeſt, ex- 
quiſite pleadings, by telling Carlo he ſhould 
always entertain a reſpect for his own cha- 
racter, but as to that of his friend, he 
thought of it as it deſerved :—he then 
put into his hands a rouleau of twenty- 
five louis to pay the phyſician, but with 
expreis orders never to tell Wilham that 
they came from him ; he then ſhook hands 
with Sciocco, ſtepped into his carriage, and 
drove off for Paris. 

William is, for the moment, unhappy 
by his own fault—he pines after Carlo, 
vet retuſes to fee him—in vain that de- 
ponding friend every day preſents him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf at the door of his apartment, locked 
againſt his admittance in vain the doctor, 
who witneſſed his repentance, his extreme 
affection, his unremitting agony, pleaded 
his cauſe— the inflexible patient would 
only anſwer—““ I know him well; you 
ihould know him from what you behold 
of his. perfidy—above all, he ought to 
know himſelf.” 3 
At length William recovered well enough 
to walk, and almoſt to travel—ſoon after 
he propoſed to begin his journey towards 
| | Paris—he went out, at night, to ſell his 
effects, and when he came back deſired to 
ſettle with the friendly phyſician, who 
| very much ſurpriſed him by ſaying his bill ¶ jo! 
was already diſcharged-—<* By whom ?” do 
demanded our hero. That, Monſieur, MW ar: 
I dare not tell you—l am under a vow of 
ſecrecy.” Immediately William began to eri 
conſider whom it could be, and, at laſt, da 
conferred it on Sciocco; but, under the 
influence of his former error, he reſolved MW wi 
to ſet off without ſeeing or ſpeaking to cu 
him. 


D EY —— 


One morning, when the ſun had riſen 

pure and cloudleſs, he took a grateful leave th: 
of his hoſt, requeſting that he would not yo 
inform the Italian of his departure, and, in 
with unconquerable fadneſs, took the road of 
to Pin; from thence he intending to poit I bi 


"22 te 
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it to Paris, he would not take it from 


| Mar/cilles, leſt Sciocco might find out where 
| he was going, and follow after him. 


He walked heavily along, his eyes were 
fixed on the ground, his head almoſt reſt- 


ed on his boſom ; converſing with his own 
| thoughts, he found that they reproached 


him with nothing but the want of pru- 
dence 1n his too haſty attachment to the 
italian, when his choler was ſuddenly ex- 
cited by ſeeing the object of his reſent- 
ment caſt himſelf on the earth, clinging 
at his knees, and bathing his feet with 


| tears !—William tried to get diſengaged 
from his graſp, that he might continue his 


journey, but the other prevented him, 
dolefully crying out.“ O io Mio Caro pa- 
drone! aſcoltamt ! aſcoltami /! 


“What would you, ungrateful man !”* 


cried our exaſperated hero, © that you thus 
dare to preſent yourſelf before me.“ 

* Ah, gentle Maęſtro! as God is my 
witneſs I did not know you—Ah! theſe 
curſed blows—my tenero amico. 

* Scoundrel ! do you ſtill dare?“ 

* Per lo divino Gieſu—l ſwear to you 
that the receiver too is innocent—he ſaw 
you enter the houſe of Sophia, enveloped 
in a cloak; he took you for the old lover 
of the Damixella, whom yourſelf adviſed 
him to cudgel ; he came to make you - 

the 
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the party—T told him you flept, but offer. 
ed him the uſe of my own arm ; we went 
out together—-O deſtiny ! deſtiny ! we fell 
on my dolce Maeſtro /—fate only was to 
blame, to fend you out of your Scholiera's 
houſe at a moment ſo big with misfor. 


tunes.“ 


„ This is all a romance.“ 

It is no romance, Signor—it is a truth 
— demand of the doctor who cured you— 
above all, aſk of my tears, of my regrets— 
are not theſe ſufficient vouchers of my ſin- 
cerity ?”? | | 
„ Then you ſtand to it that I was not 
known either to you or the receiver.” 

« Yes, yes, yes—and a thouſand times 
es.“ Oy | 
a William looked at the face of his faith- 


* 


ful Sciocco, and ſaw it covered with une- 
quiyocal tears of agony—good and -ſenfi- 


ble, he began to reflect, and to accuſe him- 
ſelf of all that had befallen him ! at which 
moment the poor Carlo nearly confound- 
ed him, by crying out, in the moſt ingeni- 
ous tone“ Caro padrone! permit me to 
alk what you could be doing, at ſo inde- 
cent an hour, at the houſe of the Damizel- 
la? —what leſſon was it which you had 

been giving to her?“ 
William was convinced—he held out 
his hand—he fixed on Sciocco the moſt 
| | pence- 
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penetrating, the moſt affectionate loox 
that hand was kiſſed with tranſport truly 
affecting“ O Santo dominico divina Mar- 
| garita —he pardons—he pardons me.” — 
| + Alas! dear Carlo, I now ſee plainly that 
I only am in fault.“ — Oh, nobly ac- 
-nowledged, my Maęſtro— Ah! that good 
receiver, he would not leave you all he 
had paid your doctor.“ - 
He- the receiver!“ 
Ves —it was he who paid your phyſi- 
cian— Ah! if you had heard him ſay to 
me, on giving me a purſe of twenty-five 
.“ Take it, cried he, © take it, Sci- 
acco ; 1 love your young friend, though he 
has deceived me haye alſo done fome- 
\ thing for Sophia—l ſuppoſe they will de- 
part together—I may give them farther | 


: alſiſtance, but they muſt for ever remain 
# ignorant of the feeble ſervices [ _ yet 
N render them.“ 


* Ah! Carlo, did bis really lay this b; 
. He did indeed, my gentle maſter— 
Oh, you cannot think how much- he 1 18 at- 

tached to you.“ 

William embraced Carlo, and loaded 
0 himſelf with reproaches; at length the per- 
ſuaſions of his affectionate comiorter pre- 
vailed, he grew calm, and, as they purſued 
| their travels together, they recounted to 
each other all that had happened from the 

time 
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time of their ſeparation ; they afterward; 
talked of William's father, of Dumount, 
of the foreſt, and the moſt of all he dwelt 
with rapture on his beloved Marienna.— 
We now find them, in the beſt poſlible 
humour, travelling towards Paris, not in 
a carriage, but on foot, Sciocco having ad. 
viſed it as the moſt prudent method ; and 
hearing that a little accident has happened 

to Marienna, in hopes of finding more 
particulars, we leave the gentlemen to give 
our readers as minute an acccount, as we 
are able to get, of the lady, the accident, 
and the conſequences, 


CHAP. 1 


P. 
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CHAF. X. 


WITHOUT A NAME. 


MaRIENNA walking ſoberly along 
the ſide of the great road leading to Paris, 


perhaps thinking on William, perhaps 
ſometimes wondering what was become of 
the jailer's wife whom he had choſen for 
his companion — with theſe, or ſuch inno- 
cent reflections as theſe, was ſhe arrived at 
a certain part of the road bordering on a 
deep copſe, when, from its bruſhy boſom, 
ruſhed out two monſters in the form of 
men, who changed her filent contemplati- 
ons into ſcreams of terror, on their pre- 
ſenting a piſtol at her head, and demand- 
ing her money—in her fright ſhe cried out 
Oh! ſpare me, ſpare me, for I am a 
poor little girl.” 

No ſooner had ſhe made this artleſs con- 
feſſion, than ſhe found much reaſon to con- 
demn her imprudence ; her cries reſound- 
ed as they were dragging her into the 
cople; indeed nothing could have ſaved 
ber, if a chaiſe, in which was a gentleman, 


who had heard her ſhrieks, ſtopped as he 


came out of a croſs road directly upon the 
q G ſpot 
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ſpot where the tragedy wasaCting---he jump 

ed from the carriage, and would hav fire re 
on the ruffians, but in doing ſo he mu a 
have endangered the life of their victim; ſei 
but the ſight of this ſtranger, and the e fp! 
tinue by which he was attended, put then of 
to flight before a trigger could have bee fa 
drawn. EX 

Between life and death Marienna po ed 
ſeſſed juſt enough ſtrength to throw her. 
felf at the feet of her deliverer— but he 
fearing the villains may return with a re 
inforcement, caught her in his arms, bon 
her to his carriage, and ordered Bis pol 
tillions to proceed. 

When the lovely Marienna became e. 
nough compoſed to give her benevolen ar 
protector the particulars of her adventure, WM 
he did it in a manner ſo gentle, ſo natu- © 
ral, ſo full of gratitude for the ſervice lM 
had rendered her, that ſhe made her vy li: 
_ Inſtantaneoully to his honeſt heart, not bi 
__ a miltreſs, but as a daughter —“ Dear, in. 

_ tereſting child,“ cried he, © confider you li: 

© felf ſafe under my protection; my age | 

the guarantee of my iprobity, but I wil v 

give you a better proof that I only aſk 0! 

you a daughter's love; I will put you ut: 

der the protection of the moit amiable vo- fi 

man in the world, who, all beautiful # 

you are, will cheriſh you for your model 

more than for your beauty.“ 20 
0 


bas, regard 
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%. Oh, Sir—Oh! generous Monſieur.” 
rel replied: the grateful girl, e I do not balance 
aua moment—lI do not know with what a 
mW ſentiment of reſpect, of confidence you in- 
rel ſpire me I am aſſured of your delicacy, 
ren of your honour—you will let me call you 
dee father — yes, you are more than my father 
—he only gave me life, you have preſerv- 
ed my innocence.” 

Charmed every moment more and more 
with his Compagnon de Voyage, he drew her 
out, as they travelled, to give him the 
whole hiſtory of her ſhort life; ; and telling 
him; without the leaſt reſtraint, of her af- 
tection for an ingrate—*< 1 have left all,” 
ſaid ſhe, © to follow my untaithful Willi- 
am.“ 

„ William!““ repeated her protector; 
do you call your lover William?“ 

« Yes, yes, his name is certainly Wil- 
1-05 "gu pray, Monſieur, do you know 

im PLE) 


" No—1 think it cannot be your Wil 
lam.“ 

Good God! ther you do know LEY 
 Wrhath—is he muſical ?”? 

Oh! a very great muſician.” 

* Is he handſome—. is his figure the 
ineſt you ever. ſaw in your life?“ > 
« Heis both handſome and well made.“ 

ls he nineteen ?” 
e D 4 believe 


* 
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believe that to be about his age.“ 
Then, if he be alſo gentle and timid, 
falſe, and full of diſſimulation, it muſt be 
him but tell me, dear Sir, did he ſpeak 
to you of any little obſcure girl called Ma. 
rienna ?” 


* He told me he had once loved in à 
foreſt.” 

Ah! then indeed it is my William; 
where is it, my dear father, that you have 
ieen him?“ 85 

At Marſeilles - perhaps I wiſh I never 
had ſeen him.” | 

« Alas! Monſieur, will you not explain 
ourſelf ?”” | 
« If I ſhould do ſo, it would grieve 
ou.“ 5 
: £ Oh! ſpeak I beſeech you to ſpeak ?” 

« He has ſtolen from me the heart of 
my miſtreſs.” 

4 Good God!” 

J had every confidence in his honour 
II introduced him to Sophia—l was be- 
trayed by both—they had made a noc- 
turnal engagement to elope together.“ 

„„ Ah, Monſieur Ah, Monſieur!” 

« My dear child, you muſt forget this 
unfaithful—it is the firſt command of 
your new father that you think of him no 

more.” -:- _ | . 

„ Ah! let me breathe, Sir.—0 Wil. 
liam William, I am never able to 2 
3 | the, 
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thee, but by thy perfidies—ſo many miſ- 


1, WH trefſes one after the other !—Yes, my kind 
e father, I obey your commands—1t is done 
k I renounce him for ever! Monſieur, 


a. MW you ſay he is at Marſeilles you are taking 

me to Paris—thank heaven we ſhall be far 

2 enough -e cannot be too far ſeparated 
2 hundred and fixty leagues iI would pu 
the whole earth between us.“ 

« Amiable child! let us ſpeak no more 

of this unworthy young man,” ſaid the 

receiver, for that it was he by whom Ma- 

rienna was reſcued can, by this time, be 

no ſecret to the reader. Hear me, 

whilſt J ſpeak to you of the lady, who will 
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7e ſoon be very dear to you, both for her 
virtues and her misfortunes.'“' Marienna 
” tried to ſpeak, tried to ſmile—it was but 
Fo a trial. | | 1 
* The charming Arzelie has no chil- 4 
dren—I would that ſhe may adopt you = 
Ir lhe has a huſband atmoſt as amiable as her- Y 
1 ſel.—ſhe has entered into her ſeventh luſ- - 
c tre, but is ſtill beautiful; her ſoul is ex- 1 


ated, her manners gentle as your 0wn—p 
tuch is Arzelie, Marchioneſs of Corſange, 


PIT 
> a 


is the lady under whoſe protection I mean to 
of place you, but ſhe has been very unforty- 
o nae; the recital you have made me would 


vey much afflict her, therefore keep it to 
l yourſelf; neither talk to them of your 
N55 D 2 William; 


* 
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William; there is ſomething ſo ſingular 


in his never having known his parents, as 
well as in your manner of firſt mceting 
with him ſo extraordinary in your foreſt 
—1n your fortreſs—that I ſhould fear my 
friends might ſuppoſe you to be ſome he- 
roine of romance.“ | 
_ Marijenna, charmed with a frankneſs ſo 
like her own, confeſſed that ſhe ſaw this 
generous caution in the ſame light with 
himſelf, and ſeemed even to have totall 
forgotten William in the unbounded ex- 
preſſion of her gratitude, which every mo- 
ment augmented, as he continued to let 
her know the full of his intentions. 
So far from declaring who you are 
or any of your romantic adventures, I 


mean to preſent you to my good friends 
by the title of my niece; they know that 


t propole bringing my brother's daugh- 
ter to Paris; they have never ſeen her, ſo 
it will be eaſy enough to make you take 


her place; be aſſured they will bring you 


up as their own child.“ 

In this ſort of diſcourſe they entered the 
noble capital, Marienna having firſt ex- 
changed her habit tor that of a girl, very 
much to the afFFantage of her charms, and 
they alighted at the door of the Marquis 
de Corſange's, who will become a very in. 
tereſting perſonage at the end of this hiſ- 


tory; 


5 
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tory; at preſent we behold in him a man 
of about torty, tall, graceful, and well 
made; the character of his countenance 
indicated melancholy, too deep rooted for 
any thing to eradicate : this intereſting 
couple were no lefs unfortunate than ami- 
able: Madame de Corſanges had loſt many 
of her exterior beauties, but thoſe of her 
mind were more ſeducing than ever; we 


may liken her to a flower faded by the 


ſun's ardour, which the butterfly paſſes 
over for one of greater freſhneſs, bute 
the paleneſs of its leaf does not diſguſt th 
more prudent bee ; he ſtops, he dives to 
the pod, ſure to find a precious neQar of 
greater value than all the perfumes it has 
exhaled in the morn of its vigour. 

Du Monay, which was the name of our 
receiver, ſaid, in preſenting Marienna to 
Monſieur and Madame de Corſange, That 
he only defired their protection for his 
niece, in the propoſition ſhe ſhould deſerve 
the honour of their approbation.” After 
a few days paſſed together, in all domeſ- 
tic felicity, the receiver ſeeing, with joy, 
that his beloved charge was conſidered, 
by their kind entertainers, as their cwn 
daughter, talked of the neceſity of re- 
turning home. 

Poor Marienna heard bim mention his 
departure with an unutterable re 
the took an opportunity of f >caking to h 
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alone“ I am,” ſaid ſhe, © furrounded 


with all forts of happineſs in the paradiſe. 


where you have placed me—but, my dear, 
dear father, when you are gone, the Hotel 
de 3 will be deſerted and forlorn! 
—Ah! my dear father, will you indeed 
leave your Marienna ?”? 

It mult be fo, my charming niece.” 

«. Oh! my kind uncle, how mall! ae 
without you ?” 

. * Your generous, beneficent hoit {hall 

make you forget me.” 

Forget you |—never—never !'? 

„Farewell! my Marienna.” 

«© Bat, my uncle?“ 

Well?” 

*« Yon go to Marſeilles?” 

Ves,“ he ſmiled, © have you any com- 


miſſion that can execute for you in the 


town to which I am going?“ 
None, none in the world—but, ſtop, 


if he ſhould yet be there, I pray you that 


you will never ſpeak of me to him,” 
„To whom ſhould I ſpeak ?”? 
& To the perfidious William—if he 
ſhould know my reſidence he might write 
to me, and, moſt ailurediy, I ihall burn 


his letters.“ 


759 


„What, without reading them! 
Nes, indeed, without reading them.“ 
“Jou do very well—1 will not even 


tell him that I know rank 
| cc © Oh! 
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« Oh! yes, my father, tell him what a 
friendihip you honour me with, he will be 
forry for my good fortune, and I with, of 
all things, to give him a great deal of pain. 
Ah! deareſt father, tell him that I think 
of him no more—fay to him, that I am 
happy—very—very happy!“ 

+ Good! I ſhall not forget to tell him 
how very, very happy you are—but, my 
dear daughter, I would not have you de- 
ceive yourſeli—y ou are not yet cured of 
your love.“ 

Me! is it poſſible to ſuſpect?“ 

Come, come, adieu, my Marienna | 
write to me, and always depend on my fa- 
therly affeQtion.” He preſſed her in his 
arms, kiſſed her cheeks, and ran out, leav- 
ing her drowned in tears, WW hilit Mon- 


ſicur and Madame de Corſange are beſtowing 


on Marienna a thouſand tender careſſes to 
conſole her for the departure of her pa- 
rental friend, let us go back to William, 

who, with his faithful Sciacco, are making 
their journey on foot towards Paris. 


D 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


THE BATTLE. 


Since the departure of William from 
the cottage he had gone through ſo many 
adventures, and had ſuſtained ſuch hard- 
ſhips, as had ſcarce left him time to think 
on his dear Marienna; ſometimes, how- 
ever, he would ſhed tears at the remem- 
brance of his parting from this dear ob- 
jet of his love; his imagination repre- 
ſented her, as it were, in a ſtate of diſ- 
traction—he heard her complaints, her 
reproaches—and this moving picture quite 
wrung his ſoul. 

We ſhall only ſtop with our travellers 
at Vienne, where they happened to have 
a very ſingular adventure, owing to the 
miſtruſtful temper of William. | 
In the dark of the ev ening « our trave!- 


lers, who might have gone a few leagues l 
farther, beſore night found themſelves ſo t 
much ſpent with the fatigue of their jour- | þ 
ney as to enter an inn, with an intent to N 
ſpend the evening, but not to ſleep there 1 
all night; they were conducted to an 


apartment, 
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apartment, and ſat down to converſe with 
one another; ſuddenly they hear a ſtrange 
noiſe in the room their door was ſhut-— 
they were alone, and yet they heard ſome- 
body breathe near them, and a low and 
refrained coughing—“ There is ſome- 
body in our room,“ cried Sciocco.—— 
« Yes,” rephed William,“ there is ſome- 
body hidden.“ | 

This faid, they ſearch on all fides—they 
open a cupboard, and find a man lying on 
the floor, and trembling like a leaf 
„What buſineſs have you here?” ſaid 
our two travellers, putting themſelves, at 
the ſame time, on the defenſive.—* Ah! 
gentlemen, do not deſtroy me,” anſwered 
the ſtranger; © I am a wretch purſued by 
the juit vengeance of a man whom TI have 
inhumanly ſacrificed ; he is now in this 
inn—l ſaw him come in, and quickly hid 
myſelf in this apartment, the door of 
which I found open.“ You. have other 
defigns, villain! I tell thee leave this 
room.”—©* Ah! by all that is dear to 
you, fave me—extricate me—l am no vil- 
lain; and, if I am guilty, Oh! ſuffer me 
to ſpend the night with you—you, ſhall 
| know who I am—you ſhall have an ac- 

count of the whole affair.“ What, 


lhould we ſuffer a ſtranger?”' © If you 
wurn me out, you undo me—if my enemy 
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diſcovers me here, my life is lolt—alas ! 
let me owe to you my preſervation, ge— 
nerous ſtrangers! deign to keep me for 
this night; to-morrow, when my rival 
ſhall be gone, I will go too.” 

Sciocco was very willing to befriend 
the ſtranger, but William, atraid, perhaps 
without reaſon, of all the bad conſequence; 
which might have reſulted from harbour— 
ing a man who had been found hidden in 
his room, would, by no means, accede to 
his requeſt; in vain Sciocco attempted to 


prove that it was in the order of things, 


and of predeſtination; in vain the ſtranger 
had recourſe to tears and entreaties; W1l- 
ham, who had ſo often been abuſed, fufl- 
peQs ſome fraud in the buſineſs, opens tlie 
door, and calls the landlord. 
At the noiſe he made the ſtranger at- 
temptec to eſcape; but another appeared 
before the door of the apartment who 
{topped him, and cried, © Ah! have found 
the object of my tury !''—and immediate- 
ly thruſt his ſword in his boſom—what 
became of William and his friend at this 
ſpectacle of horror ?—they ſee the unhop- 
py victim fall, and impute his death to 
nope but themſelves ; the houſe refounded 
with the cries and complaints of the peo- 
ple, who came in crowas—William and 


Sciocco, fearing to be included in that 


cruel 
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cruel affair, leave the inn, and paſs through 
the crowds that had gathered round the 
houſe, and take, with the utmoſt pre- 
eipitancy, the road to Lyons; having 
marched to the diſtance of about three 
leagues, they were overtaken by two men 
on horſeback, one of whom alighted, and 
addreſſed them in a moſt furious tone— 
So vou have been the accomplices of the 
wretch I have killed.” “ We?! — es 
you—be was hidden in your apartment.” 
& Villain!” cried William, © fear the 
due ſearch of that juſtice which thou 
ſeemeit to have cvaded—tordear inſulting 
an unfortunate young. man, who will be 
forry all his life-time for the crimes which 
he nas given thee an opportunity to com- 
mit.” 
The Cavalier and his valet make an at- 
tempt to attack William and Sciocco with 
their piſtols, but the latter diſarms them, 
and begins a pugiliſtic combat, in which 
the four champions diſplay equal ſtrength 
and dexterity. : 
The night was not very dark, and the 
battle being fought before a caſtle, made 
leveral perſons come to the windows to be 
ſpectators to an action moſt ſpirited and- 
vigorous. 
| William and Scioceo knocked down 
15 their adverſaries, ſuffered them to riſe- 


again, 
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again, ſet to, and worſted them; this ſin- 
gular combat would have lafted much 
longer, had it not been interrupted by a 
particular accident. It happened that Sci- 
occo, elated with the hopes of inſtant 
victory, exclaimed “ Don't flinch==cou- 
rage, dear, dear William! —“ “ William!“ 
cried a lady, who was looking out of one 
of the windows of the caſtle, what, is it 
he —is it that dear lad —fly to his aſſiſt- 
ance.” | 

That moment a whole troop of valets, 
armed with cudgels, leave the caſtle, fall 
upon the four champions, and ſtrike both 
the aggreflors and the aggrefied ; our two 
heroes {ide with this unexpected reinforce- 
ment, and charged the two horiemen with 
ſuch impetuoſity as to make them fly, and 
leave them conquerors. 
William had received a blow in his face 
which quite disfigured him; the blood 
flows —he ſtops it with his handkerchief— 
Sciocco and the ſervants of the caſtle ſup- 
port him to it—the lady of it appeared, 
and took him by the hand“ What, is it 
you, my dear William ?—Good. God! 
what an accident—come, you ſhall not 
again eſcape from me.“ 

William is {truck with aſtoniſhment— 
he wonders who may be this lady that 
ſhews him ſo much concern. Firſt of all, 
BR | it 


| it will be neceſſary to inform my readers, 
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(if they have not gueſſed it already) who 
this lady of the caſtle was, that could not, 
without enthuſiaſm, utter the name of 
Willlam.—They muſt remember; that Ma- 
rienna, by the fame name, had made a con- 
queſt of the heart of the Baroneſs de Grace; 
it was before her caſtle the battle, between 
William, Sciocco, and the two ſtran— 
gers, had commenced, and it was that 
fooliſh old woman, who, upon hearing 
the name of our young hero, had mil- 
taken him for that William who deſerted. 
from her a few days before. 

William ſtops the blood which guſhes: 
from the wound he had received in Bis 
face; and the Baroneſs, not having exa- 
mined bim well? perſeveres in her notion, 
and orders him to be put into an excellent 
bed—“ Julia,” ſaid the to her woman, 
* could not ſee his wound without ſaint- 
ing—poor child! go and dreſs it; to- 
morrow morning I {hall ſee how he does, 
and {hall myſelf bring him his breakfaſt.” 

In fact the Femme de Chambre, who 
had but newly entered the ſervice of the 
Baroneſs, goes up ſtairs to the apartment 
of William, and, by dint of applications 
to the patient's face, covered it ſo much, 
that his noſe, eyes, and mouth, were the 
only parts left free. 
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Sciocco, who ſtood by his friend's beg. 
ſide, gaped with aſtonithment ; and though 
he did not know the motive of all this, 
yet he failed not to attribute it within him. 
ſelf to the order of things and predeſtina. 


tion. When every body had left the apart- 


ment—** Mio Caro padrone . fſaid he, 
* will you ſay now. that hazard brought 
vou to the caſtle? I don't know, [ 
have other things to think on, Sciocco.” 
And What is that!“ “ What a wretch | 
does thy con!cicace not upbraid thee with 
the murder of. the unhappy man at the 
inn—a murder of which we are the cauſe.“ 


«© Oh! we are, indeed, the cauſe—you 
had better own, Signor that yourſelf was 
the only cauſe.“'— For my part, you 


know—alas ! you ſpeak the truth—yes, 
my ſuſpecting temper—but how truſt the 
ſ: ncerity of a man found hidden in a cup- 
board?“ He nad his reaſons for it, he 
entreated me in fo urgent a manner.“ 

« My God! it is 1 who have red 
him—what harm could there have been to 
let him ſtay that night in my room?“ — 

« We would have watched, that would 
have done.” —© Ah! Carlo, what a weight 
I teel at ny heart—how poignant 1s my 
remorſe.” —** Dolce, dolce, Signor, do not 
accuſe yourſelf ſo much—be as it will, fate 


had ſome hand in the 1 
ö thus 
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thus he was to periſh—the matter was 
pre-arranged on high.” — “ But, fool! 
ſuppoſe L had left him in the cupboard ?”? 
« You was not to do it, Signor; no—ilt 
vas forbidden—ſomething reſtrained your 
- WW Lenerous ſoul, and whiſpered in your car, 
„ Loſtia lo Sortire.“—“ How you fatigue 
t my patience with your fooliſh arguments 
| MW nethinks you keep them on purpoſe to 
X make me the more ſenſible of my wrongs 
ves, the more you ſay the more | am 
1 Wl nfible of them—becauſe what ſhould 
> WW ive hindered, when but let us drop 
this theme of defpair—where are we, I 
1 vonder?“ “ In the houſe of a very cha- 
s table lady, who is your mot intimate 
1 MW friend.” „My friend, you fay.”—*< Yes, 
» I bignor, ſays you are charming, delightiul, 
e and that you have before been itaying. 
- WH vith her.“ —“ I, Si Signor—turely I don't 
know her at all—this lady miſtakes me for 
lome other perſon ?—©* Well, ſo much 
the better, Mio Caro Laſciamo farlo it is 
heaven that ſends us that good ſoul ; had 
not we found her caſtle, what ſhould we 
have done, in the open fields, wounded as 
jou are—let us make the beſt of the %% 
fella, which” Sciocco would have 
gone farther, but a ſervant came in with 
a meſſage, that the Baroneſs invited him 
to ſup with her. Sciocco, who did not 
8 2 | want 
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want to be aſked twice, went down ſtairz 
to the old lady, and ate with a very hearty 
appetite. 
The Baroneſs aſked him a thouſand 
ueſtions, to which he made no anſwer, 
leſt he ſhould undeceive her, and be or- 


dered to leave the ble Ah! poor 


William! have you known him long, 
Sir ?:“ No, Ma.tama perdie, he is a 


very amabile Car valiere /'—** Oh, moft 


charming! it is only ten days ago he left 
my houſe.— You mult be miſtaken; 
we have quit left Marſeilles, where 55 
ſtaid above a fortnight.“— Why do you 
think proper to contradiQt me? Anil 
know the cruel little man weli—but, tell 
me, as you are his friend, and know his 
ſecrets, what has he been doing fince our 
laſt parting ??”” Since your parting! Pr 
% Yes, we parted on the road about one 
league farther.” —*© Indeed, Madame, I 
know nothing of all that.“ Oh! bur 
I am ſure you do—where did he come 
from laſt ?—when was it you got acquaint- 
ed with him ?—have you had any diſpute? 
which of you were the aggreſſors?“ 

The Baroneſs would never have put an 


end to her queſtions, and Sciocco, who 


ſaw plainly that ſhe had miſtook his maſter 


for ſome other perſon, was at a loſs what 


anſwer to make, ſo great was his apprer 
henſion 
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henſion of being diſpoſſeſſed of his com- 
fortable quarters. The Baroneſs, who for 
her own part did not know what to make 
of the jargon of Carlo, imagined that he 
was diſtracted from the blows which he 
received in the combat. After ſupper 
Sciocco returned to the apartment of our 
amiable William, and repeated to him the 
converſation he had been eng gaged in, aſk- 
ing him what he thought of it. William, 
who was truth itſelf, aflured him“ That, 
; Ja the next morning, he would diſcover 
e limſelf to the Baroneſs, and rather quit 
ber houſe than ſuffer her any longer to re- 
| Wnain in her miſtaken notions.” 
l At break of day the old lady went to 
ber patient, whoſe face ſhe could not know, 
7 ouing to the bandages which had been ap- 
led by Julia—ſhe fat down by him, and 
dreſſed him in the following words: — 


 W- 8o, you ungrateful little man, I have 
it vou again in my caſtle—I ought not to 
be 85 the leaſt concern for you, ſince you 
7 


behaved fo ſcandalouſly towards me; but 
4 indulgence my weakneſs—you know 
me-you know well that I have a moſt 
feeling heart.“ Madame, the recep- 
won you have given me puts that out of 
a! doubt; but allow me to undecetve you 
am not % Come, be in good ſpi- 
ni, indeed I hardly know yon again.” — 
* believe 
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] believe you, Madame, becauſe I had 
never the honour of being known to you 
before.“ | 

* Ah! you diſſembling, cruel creature, 


of 
66 V 
oth 


you are then ſorry that fate has brought = 
you again to my feet; but the artifice is MW... 
too palpable; 1 have got thee, little vil. S; 
lain, and never again ſhalt thou leave this "FM 


_— 1s all. over, thou art with me tor 
me.” | 
William, terrified at this threat, was 
going to reply, when the Baroneſs, being 
informed that ſomebody deſired to ſpeak 
to her below, left his apartmenr—Sciocco 
exhauſted his whole rhetoric, during that 
interval, to convince William that it was oli 
very lucky for him to be thus miſtaken for MW... 
another. William rejected his arguments walk 
—his ſuſpicious diſpoſition even made nim the! 
find, in the old lady's conduct, ſome ſe-· came 
cret end which did not alarm him a little; My. 
he imagined that ſhe muſt have ſome vio- Med + 
lent deſign upon him—* If not, faid be boa 
to Carlo, „we are fallen into a den of 
ruffians !—what can ſhe want of me. 
why is it that woman threatens me wit! 
perpetual confinement ?—Oh! I will be 
free this very night.” “ Is it poſlible you 
ſhould think ſo, Mis padrone ''—— Pot 
fible, do you ſay ?—don't you obſerve i 


the Baroneſs, and all her domeſtics an i 
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of ſavageneſs—an air ſo ſingular ??— 
« Why, no—1 think they look much like 
other people.”*—** Oh! no, only obſerve 
them—Sciocco, indeed 1 am not eaſy in 
this place; this is another inſtance of your 
prejudices, your fears, your ſuſpicions ; 
but let us be ſerious, and ſettle on ſome- 
thing—why ſhould I be kept here in ſpite 
of myſeli—l ſuppoſe it is in the order of 
things, Sciocco—l perceive ſome fatal 
omens—come, let us get out of this 
face.“ —<©<© But, your wounds!“ —“ Ah! 
kar not my wounds,“ cried out the timid . 
William, throwing off, at the ſame mo- 
ment, the dreſſings which had been ap- 
plied to them; he took the hand of Sci- 
occo—they both deſcend into the garden, 
walk acrols it, find a little gate open from 
the fields, and run towards it—the ſky be- 
came inſenſibly more cloudy, and a thick. 
obſcurity which, covering the earth, ſeem- 
ed to indicate to our travellers a faſt ap- 
proaching and inevitable ſtorm. 
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CHAT MM - 60 


THE HERMIT AGE. 


I T was nearly night when our two 
friends arrived at a ſmall village, where 
Carlo thought it would be extremely pru- 
dent to take up their reſidence till morn- 
ing; but William, ardent to reach Paris, 
would not liſten to his philoſophy, inſiſt- 
ing that they may yet meaſure many MW 
leagues before it would be time for them it — 
to think of reſt. thu: 

«© Ah! imprudente Cavaliere,” | al unkc 
the affrighted Italian, when a loud clap ; 
of thunder rolled over their heads, hav- MW poo: 
ing left the friendly village ſome miles in I be 
their rear—* ah! imprudents Cavaliere, 
do you lee the dangers to which we are 
expoſed?“ 

But, Carlo, what does that ſignify— 
js it not in the order of things that Wwe 
ſhould be on this ſpot at this preciſe mo- 
ment, and that a ſtorm ſhould overtabe 


ws. 


us! 
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% Maeſtro — Maeſtro — we may have 
evaded it by ſtaying where we were.“ 

« Good! I am glad that I bring you 
nearer to my own ſentiments.” 

« That is not the caſe—my ſyſtem i is 
always the ſame— there are events which 
we can, and others which we cannot pre- 
vent reſiſtance belongs to the former, as 
non reſiſtance does to the latter. For in- 
ſtance, what would the ſtorm have been 

o to us if we had been in our beds? or 
re chat can we do to ſecure ourſelves from 
u- Nis fury, now that we have not a covering 
n- o ſhelter us?“ 
is, « Dear Carlo, I would take the whole 
ſt. peril on myſelf, if it were poſſible.“ 
nl © Peramente, that very much ſoftens 
m it — Oh! mio macftro! what a clap of 
thunder was there — ah! Dio! Dio! how 
ed unfortunate we are.” 
ap William endeavoured to eonſole the 
y- poor Italian—but he fobbed—he wept— 
in I de would not be comforted—he ſwore 
re, chat moment would be the laſt of his 
are I life, and that both of them ſhould be con- 
ſumed, 
— Alas!“ cned he, what have I done 
we ie expire by the fire of Heaven—Santa 
Maria aſcolta Ia mia confeſſione—lI took 
rom her father the Signora Mazarelli, but 
Hem 3 it was to put her into the hands of 
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He called very loudly, but received no al- 


— 


— . 7 
_— 


an honeſt gentleman—non no peccats contra i 7 
la legge/—is it for ſpending my fortune Mitt 
at Paris? Non no peccato contra la legze! ¶ abo 
—is it for having lived with the robben geo 
| —how can it be that ?—ah! does not one por 
always live with them in the boſom of dn 
great cities? non no peccato : or, laſtly, * 
is it for having beaten mio caro, mio teners, fl ſde 
mio troppo dolce maeſtro ? Oh, Si ! ho pe wall 
cato motto peccato contra la legge, la venera- lam} 
bile legge 1"? ther 
Whilſt the Italian addreſſed his prayers -b. 

to all the ſaints in Paradiſe, the rain, Mt; 
which redoubled, made William look 60 
about for an aſylum againſt its torrents com 
they were in the midſt of a deep wood, ¶ has 
and a feeble light at a diſtance ſeemed tome! 
offer him the ſhelter for which he lan- fate 


guiſned taking Sciocco by the arm, hel « 
dragged him more dead than alive to the Hi ce 
ſpot from whence the light proceeded.—— engr 
It is a fort of ruin which had been 2% engr 
tower, though now almoſt reduced to 2½ tren 
Heap of ſtones. Our two travellers enter-W whey 
ed by a little door which invitingly {to00 Ml he j 
open. 


40 It is a hermitage,” ſaid William; 
We ſhall, I hope, find it inhabited. — 


1wer. 
The 
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The dim lamp, ſuſpended from the top, 
with ſeveral utenſils that lay . ſcattered 
about, plainly proved this miſerable dun- 
geon was not without its maſter, whoſe 
poverty, nd doubt, anſwered to the wretch- 
edneſs of his dwelling. | 

William looked round him on every 
ide—ſome inſcriptions on the half. fallen 
wall engaged his curiofity—he took the 
lamp in his hand, and began to examine 
them—he ſaw his own name every where 
er -but this one ſentence filled him with 
in, M:toniſhment. 
ok © Ah! beloved William, what is be- 
come of thee—ſhall J fee thee no more— 
od, has death made thee his prey—has he left 
| 10 me nothing but to lament thy deplorable 
lan- fate?“ . „ 
he My God!“ exclaimed our hero, “ it 
theWis certainly me on whom theſe lines are 
—engraven—but where is the hand which 
n A engraved them?—Agaim he called nll the 
ſtrength of his voice was quite exhauſted, 
when, ſinking down on ſome looſe ſtones, 
Loo he joined in the deſpair of Sciocco. At 

laſt that timid ſoul propoſed to his mae- 
„% that they ſhould lay down on a mat 
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* which he had found in a corner of the 
; cell. 1 | 
o an- 


It was with much diffculty they com- 
peled themſelves to ſleep, from which they 
Ta . were 
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were ſoon awakened by the moſt tremend. 
ous clap of thunder. Sciocco fell eagerly 
to his prayers; but William, whoſe bo. 
dily fatigues had overcome even his ter. ge 
rors, again fell into the moſt profound 
lethargy, till zhe dawn of a ſplendid morn. ge 
ing rouſed him from a very pleaſant dream ce 
which had reſtored to him his adorable 8 
Marienna. He ſighed to find it was only 
a dream, and caſting his eyes on the ob- ch. 
jects about him, he ſaw fitting by his fide | 
a kind of monk, dreſſed in a frock, and 
covered with a capuchin. N 8 

& Ah!” cried he, © here muſt be the 
maſter of this doleful habitation.” He 4a 
roſe with quickneſs to aſk pardon for the dc 
liberty he had taken, and would have fallen 
at the feet of this reſpectable old figure; MW th 
but in the act of proſtration he diſcovered 
under the religious diſguiſe his faithful ge 
but melancholy friend.” © 0 

“ Dear Carlo,“ cried he, n 
« why this metamorphoſe i Ao 


Signor dilettiſhmo! do not rally % 
vi pugo- do not mock a wiſe reſolution, m 
which you had better follow mann 5 
cule.“ 6« 

% Art thou mad, Sciocco? A 

« Mae/iro, I am not mad — but the 2 
Heavens have touched me—they have this Ml D 
night deſtined me to be a hermit.“ { 


66 Hor 
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« How do you know that your change 


is predeſtined, and that your folly will 


not offend inſtead of pleaſe Heaven?“ 

« Ah! my maeſtro, ſuch a clap of thun- 
der when I was on my knees before that 
image—oh ! yeu can have no 1dea—you 
fleeping—the place—the filence—all plun- 
ged me into recollections the moſt ſerious 
—the moſt religious: all at once I felt 
myſelf forced, as it were, to make vows 
that I would turn hermit—at that moment 
a ſacred voice ſaid to me in a whiſper— 
« Ah! Carlo, Carlo, why do you not in- 
habit here ??” I looked and ſaw in that 
corner miro caro, a robe, a pair of ſan- 
dals, a chord, and a_capuchin. I did not 
doubt that theſe were the gifts of Hea- 
ven, expreſsly ſent for my uſe—l put 
them on— I will never quit them—you 
no longer behold your old ſervant and 


lave Sciocco, but the reverend father Santo 


Carlo. | 7 
William was ſo much diverted by the 
words and figure of the fantaſtical Italian, 
that he laughed as heartily as any ſon of 
migth could have done, which gave a hitle 
offence to the pious father, who exclaumeg, 
* Non biſonia ridere—it is a miracolo ſi un 
miracolo evidente. I wiſh,” added he, with 
a ſevere air, * another ſuch robe might 


be dropped upon yourſelf, that would pre- 


ently ſtop your profane mirth.“ 
Vor. II. E ä 
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My dear friend, I muſt draw you out 
of your error.“ 

OO mae/tro! you will ſpeak well with. 
out doubt, but you will 2 to no pur: 
poſe: in ſhort, behold what is my deſti. 
ny mio padrone, do as I do—let us pal; 
our days in this holy hermitage, to repent 
of our ſins, and when we die we ſhall be 


at leaſt reputed faints—Non ceriainente mig 


dilettiſſimo es, my friend William, you 
will do as I do.” 

„„ No! I ſwear to thee, Pools, I ſhall 
do no ſuch thing.—Ah ! for mercy fake, 
Sciocco, finiſh theſe extravagances.“ 


et lee, Signor, how happy we ſhould 


live here.“ 

* Happy ! what, removed from the poſ- 
ſibility of ever more beholding my dear 
father, or my ſtill dearer Marienna.” 

] thought you had forgot her.“ 

„„ Never, never for a moment have ! 
forgotten my adorable Marienna.“ 

« Expoſe yourſelf if you pleaſe, Signor 
enamorato—as to me, who do not ſo much 
as know this Marienna, I beg to be ex- 
cuſed from Iving up my ſalvation to go 
In purſuit of her.“ 

e What is become of that attachment 
which you {wore to mylelf ?”? 
molto] molto! cariſſimo.“ 

% Carlo, I no longer count that I have 


one friend left upon the face of the 1 Ab! O 
(e 
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« Ah! per dominico mio padono.” 

« Leave me, Sciocco—leave me.” 

« Ecome / woſtro povero ſervo, vgſtro 
povero Carlo — ah! and can you leave 
me?” | 

“ Fool! it is your folly that will ſepa- 
rate us. | 


F mad—I am certainly mad—whether you 
forgive me or not, I will follow you all 
over the world.“ 
4 William, who had been at firſt amuſed, 
WH afterwards angry, now deeply affected, 
c embraced the penitent Sciocco, and they 
proceeded on their tour without knowing 
what path they had taken; when, after 
walking ſome time, they ſaw a ſuperb 
Jon, which appeared to be about the 
diſtance of two leagues—but what gave 
them a thouſand times more joy was the 
dect of a ſmoking chimney ; ſtriking in- 
to a field which led towards this agree- 
able object, they met the good labourer 
to whom it belonged, driving his plough : 
t dchey ſtopped to aſk him the name of th 
| diſtant town, and were well pleaſed to find 
| themſelves ſo near Lyons. | 
1 * Pray, friend,” ſaid William, „can 
” jou inform us to whom belongs the her- 
mitage on the brink of the foreſt ?” 


E 2 « Why, 
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„ Why. to you, if you like to take 
poſſeſſion.“ 

% Certainly, it appears to be already in. 
habited.“ | 

Ves, but the hermit who lived there 
went away yeſterday, and I think he will 
not return to it.” 


* Do you know any thing concerning 
him ?” . 

„ ͤunderſtand he is a poor mad- man, 
who would have been {hut up twenty 


times, but for the protection of our bi- 


hop.“ 
Did he ſtay there long??? 

« Yes, it is now more than a year ſince 
he eſtabliſhed himſelf there.” 

* Do you know his name?” 

«© His name !—why, it was father— 
father ma foi. I have forgot what it was, 
but when you go to Lyons, go to the inn 
Du Grand Dauphin, where he often re- 
forted, and the people there will tell you 
more about him.” The honeſt peaſant 
invited them to take a flight repaſt at his 
cottage, which they gratetully accepted. 

Having repleniſhed their {trength by a 
comfortable refreſhment, they got direc- 


tions from their hoſt the neareſt cut to 
Lyons. 


man, to charge yourſelves with a letter 
| t0 


« Oblige me, gentlemen,” faid the old 
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to my nephew, the fineſt boy at the inn 
to which I have recommended you; but 
pray you to give it into his own hands 
he is called Jean Picot, and it is he who 
can tell you more than any body concern- 
ing the hermit, becauſe he uſed to bring 
him ſoup every day.“ 

William had been much delighted with 
the frankneſs of his entertainer, as well as 
with his hoſpitality—he took charge of 
the letter, which he promiſed to deliver 
fafely the moment he ſhould arrive at. 
Du Grand Dauphin, and bidding the cot- 
tager adieu, they praceeded briſkly to- 


© WW vards Lyons. 
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CHAN ZHE 


THE TWENTY-FIVE LOUIS OF JEAN 
PICOT. 


J EAN PICOT was the firſt perſon to 
preſent himſelf with offers of ſervices on 
their arrival at Du Grand Dauphin, not 
becauſe their appearance ſeemed to prog- 
noſticate that he ſhould be well paid for 
them, but becauſe his kind heart told him 
they would be acceptable to travellers of 
their moderate deſcription. | | 

William aſked to ſpeak with Jean Pi- 
cot. 

« I am here, Monſieur,” replied the 
young man, and ready to receive your 
commands.“ 


cle.“ Y 
He took it very reſpectfully, with many 


thanks, and put it into his pocket.—— 


William next requeſted him to declare 

what he knew of the hermit. 
“ Pardi,” cried Jean, * that ſame fa- 
ther Halaiſe was a droll body.” 
| | | | & ] de- 


Then here is a letter from your un- 
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ee J deſire you will. recount to me ſome 
particulars of that man.” 

« | ſhall do ſo with all me heart—he 
has lived mare than a year in the old 
tumble-down hermitage, where you toox 
ſhelter out of the ſtorm—our archbiſhop 
let him live there quietly enough, yet he 
would not be quiet, for he was always 
groaning after a ſon that he had loft; the 
boy's name I could find by his falk was 


William, for I went to him moſt days, 
n and he was for ever bewailing himſelf.— 
Some little while ago this William, whom 
* WH he believed to be dead, alighted at our 


inn with a ſtranger I am ſure it muſt be 
him, for they ſtaid here ſeveral days; his 
companion called him nothing but Wil- 
i liam, I was ſo buſy in ſhewing them all 
the curioſities of our town, the arch- 
biſhop's palace, the three academies, the 
beautifal clock of the church Primatiale, 
the church of Saint Piſier, the college of 
the Jeſuits, their noble library, the Hotel 
de Ville, the Gues—all this employment. 
prevented me from going to the Rermit- 
J age till yeſterday, after the gentlemen 
were departed—another, during that time, 
having gone in my ſtead. | 
„When I ſaw him again, he aſked 
what had kept me away ſo long, ſo I told 
him of our gueſts, and what they were 
| 4 „ 


— 
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called; upon which I thought he was 
gone quite diſtracted, for he declared one 
of the perſons I had deſcribed was his own 
William, begging me for the love of God 
1 would lend him my clothes, that he 
might follow him, for I had told him they 
were going to Paris—to be ſure I did as 
he defired, for it is raſh to contend with 
a man who has loſt his ſenfes—yet for all 
this he was a good man, gentlemen—a 
man whom I loved very much—to make 
ſhort of my ſtory, he is now on his way 
to Paris, begging, poor ſoul; as he goes 
from charitably diſpoſed Chriſtians ; but 


it he finds this Monſieur William at the 


end of his journey, he will think himſelf 
well paid both for his fatigue and his po- 
verty.“ 

William, who had even at the hermit- 
age began to entertain ſome hopes that in 
the hermit he ſhould diſcover his treach- 
erous friend Dumount, now ſaw them 
daſhed to the ground by the narrative of 
Jean Picot. | 
In the next apartment to that where 

our two friends were converſing, chietly 
on the affairs of William, ſat an old gen- 
tleman of a reſpectable figure, a thin par- 
tition only divided them; after liſtening 
à conſiderable time to what they were lay- 
ing, he thought proper to make one of 
the party. 
4 Gentle- 
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« Gentlemen, ſaid he, as he entered, 
forgive the curiofity of an old man; 
I have often from the next room heard 
you mention the name of William, and I 
am deſirous. to aſk if you are acquainted 
with a young man of that name, who has 
been ſtaying at this inn many days.” 

«© We do not know him, Monſieur,” 


replied our hero; © perhaps you are more 


fortunate, and can, if you pleaſe, give us 
the information we ſhould be happy to 
receive.“ 

The ſtranger, daſhing a tear from his 
cheek, replied, with a deep figh, © It is,“ 
ſaid he, ©* becauſe I can learn no intelli- 
gence concerning him that I find myſelf 
extremely miſerable—he ſo ſtrongly re- 
ſembles a perſon once dearer to me than 
lite, that 1 would give all I have in the 
world to find out his origin—lI ſaw him 
by accident—lI ſought afterwards for an 
occaſion of ſpeaking to him, but before 
I could meet with,one he was gone with- 
_ my knowing he had any ſuch de- 
i n.“ 5 | | | - 
"Whilſt the ſtranger was taking up the 
attention of William, Sciocco had with- 
drawn to give ſome orders, and Jean Pi- 
cot to read his uncle's letter; but the 
tete-a-ttte being at an end, and the for- 
lorn traveller left to himſelf; he heard 

Ee , 
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the voices of Carlo and Jean in a paſſage 
outſide the door—finding them to be in 
high debate he would not diſturb them; 
he contented himſelf with liſtening to their 
diſcourſe. 

„What,“ ſaid Jean Picot, “is your 
maſter then rich enough not to have need 
of twenty-five louis?“ 

On the contrary, Signor . 
twenty-five louis would, at the preſent 
moment, be twenty-five very great blel- 
ſings.” 

2 Ab: Monſieur, you mult not refuſe 
me.“ 

“ Certamente, if my maſter — but 1 
know his way well enough No, he will 
never conſent to it.” 

The conſultation was no longer within 
reach of William's hearing, the two ſpeak- 
ers having lowered their voices to the ſoft- 
eſt whiſper, and ſoon after they walked 
away together. 

William had already heard too much 
his imagination took fire —a thouſand ſuſ- 
picions were forming themſelves into cer. 
tainties, not much to the advantage of 
Sciocco, or his new acquaintance Jean 
Picot; when the Italian ſtood before him 
under a cloud of conſtraint, and ſo much 
embarraſſed, that William, ſurveying him 
from top to toe with an air of indigns- 

5 tion, 


—— 
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tion, kept walking up and down the cham- 
ber, without deigning to open his lips 

once when his back was turned towards 
Carlo, that good creature taking ſome- 

thing out of his pocket, thruſt it into the 
ſmall ſack which contained their little ne- 
ceſſaries, and then went out of the cham- 
ber, perſuaded he had not been obſerved. 

Alas! all had been diſcloſed to William 

through the medium of a glaſs, which. 

preſented to his eyes what was paſſing be- 
hind his back; when he ſaw Sciocco go 

out he ran to the ſack, he turned out the 
contents, and found the rouleau of twenty- 

five louis, no doubt the very ſame he. 

had heard him debating about with n 
Ae 

The terriſied William had but juſt de- 
poſited this myſterious reuleau in ho place 
from whence he had taken it, when the 
little old man, his neighbour, entered 
without ceremony ; his face mprefied with 
ſtrong tokens of diſmay, he cried out. 
« Al; Monſicur, what a villainous houſe 
are we come to.” 

« What is the matter, Monſieur ?” 9" 
ed our hero, trembling all over. 
Oh! you will hardly ſuppoſe, neigh- 
bour, that in the ſhort time I had the ho- 
nour to pay my compliments to you, 1 
have been robbed—y ou turn pale—you 

do 
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do not believe what I am telling—þut I 


ſwear it! is true yes, I am robbed of fifty 


louis.“ 

= My God !” exclaimed our hero; 
4 ifty louis - my good God!” In pro- 
nouncing theſe words he fell to the ground 
without ſenſe or motion. The ſtranger 


tried to aſſiſt him, at the ſame time call. 


ing for help, but no one appeared —the 
alarmed youth, whoſe. diforder had pro- 


ceeded from the convittion that Sciocco 


was concerned, if not in the robbery, at 
leaſt in dividing the ſpoil of it, could not 
ſtand a ſhock To violent, but foon reco- 
vering a little, and teſolving to diſcover 
all. heccaſt himſelf at the old man's feet 
& Monſieur! Monſieur !”” he exclaimed, 
„ ſpare us! ſpare us !—my God! dol 
hve to pronounce that it is we- Oh, do 
not deſtroy us—that it is we who have 
robbed you. 


“ Unfortunate young man! is it poſ- 
| fible you can have committed this great 


crime?“ 

„Oh, not me not me—that other 
that Italian; with an air of diſtraction he 
tottered towards the ſack, drew out the 
rouleau, and, preſenting it on his knees 
with rivers of tears, entreated that he 
would receive it back with mercy.— What 


à deſtiny muſt that have been which forc- 


ed 
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d Scioeco to make his appearance at ſo 
critical a moment with a ſatisfied viſage 
and gay exterior.“ 

* Raſcal!'“ cried the old man, ſeizing 
im roughly by the collar, confeſs who 
pre thy accotnplices, or thou art a loſt 
, an.? . 

« Perdlo lei Signoi, I do not underſtand 
either your actions, or your words.“ 


norafice will not fave your neck from the 
aher. 

* Perdio lei Signoi, 1 tell you again that 
vou mult ſpeak plainer. Ahl m y maeftro, 
what is the matter—why do you os away 
from your pavers Carlo? 

„ Wretch ! wretch !”? exclaimed Wil- 
lam, ſtamping his foot with agony to the 
ground, “ how came theſe twenty-five 
louis in our ſack ?Y 

* put them there.“ 


„ How came they into your poſſeſ- 


lon ??? 

“They are mine.“ 

* Yours?” 

" TW. 

“Speak out, or PH cut thy throat 
how did you get them?? 

* They were given to me by Jean Pi- 


cot; he has — a great ſum in the lot- 
ye | 


cc He 


« Infamous wretch! this pretended ig- 
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* He has gained a hempen rope for iſ 
himſelf,” interrupted the old man; „ 
ſhall make you both ſwing on a gibbet,“ MW vi; 
and away he went, though they did all in | 
their power to detain him. bu 

The innocent Italian, overwhelmed with th: 
the reproaches of his friend, had fallen fre 
down on his knees, and was raving on all MW an 
his brother ſaints to work ſome miracle, 
when a great noiſe iſſuing from the ſtreet 
increaſed their terrors—the cry of © Stop 
the robber, ſtop the robber,” reſounded 
from a thouſand mouths; but their tre- 
mors preſently abated, when they were 
informed by one of the waiters, who ran 
to tell them the news, that a fellow was ] 
taken, and brought into the houſe, where cep 
he had been long uſed to run of errands MW hu! 
and do odd jobs. ** Amongit other you 
crimes, he confeſſes, faid the boy, that to 
he has itolen from the bureau, No. 12, W ne) 


fifty louis.“ ber 

Hardly had they heard theſe extraordi- MW bou 
nary circumſtances, when the old man, 1 © 1 
penetrated with grief for the inſults he had FW fou 
offered his harmleſs neighbours, re-entered MW the 
the room, holding Jean Picot by the hand; ¶ to c 
he embraced the two friends—he fell on you 
their necks—cried out for pardon : © This gati 
honeſt youth, faid he, has. cured me lt te 
of my error, and covered me with confu· I !uct 


ſion. 
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ſion. Speak, my dear lad—tell this gen” 
WH teman—ſhew him the letter, and con” 
vince him as you have done me.” 
„That [ ſhall do with all my heart, 
but firſt let Monſieur hear the contents of 
the letter he brought me this morning 
from my uncle the labourer; he then in 
an audible voice read as follows : 


LET. I-18 


My Nephew, Jean, 


1 Haves no great news to tell you, ex- 
cept that you have got m the lottery a 
hundred louis. I fend back the packet 
you left here yeſterday—go you directly 
to the receiver's houſe, and get the mo- 
ney paid down; but, above all, remem- 
ber the promile you made when you 
di- 8 the fortunate ticket ſays you, 
un, If this ſhould be a prize, I will give the 

fourth part of whatever it may bring to 
the firſt indigent traveller that ſhall come 
to our houſe :** and now, dear nephew, 
you ought to acquit yourſelf of that obli- 
pation, for it is the good God who gives 
it to you, and he will ſurely puniſh all 
uch as break their faith—be a good boy— 

5 be 
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be honeſt— keep thy word. We embrace 
you with all our hearts —-your aunt Jac. 
qualine, and your uncle Joachim. 

“% Well, now,” ſaid Jean, © you ſee 
very well, gentlemen, what it is that my 
uncle ſays to me— I went, as he command. 
ed, and received the whole ſum—I caſ 
my eyes on you, amiable travellers, to 
partake of my good fortune l ſpoke to 


Monſieur Sciocco that he might prevail 


on you to accept what I had deſtined for 
your uſe, but at firſt he made many diff- 
cultics of obliging me, all ariſing from the 
extreme delicacy of his companion.” 
& Well,“ ſaid I, Monſieur, do not 
then aſk his conſent, but keep this little 
ſum for an unexpected occaſion, when it 
may be uſeful to you.“ = 
Monſieur Sciocco ſaw 1 was in the 
right, and did me the favour to accept my 


offering —I confeſs to you, gentlemen, 


that this juſtification has coſt me ſome 
trouble, neither will my heart be eaſily 
reconciled to the affront it has received 
did my poor uncle know that I have been 
publicly expoſed as a thief and a robber, 
it would kill him with grief if he did not 
before expire with ſhame. 
« O caro magſtro, how could you ful- 
pect us of ſo much baſeneſs ?" 
William, confuſed to exceſs, neither 


dared to ſpeak or even look at hits 
* 8 
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old man again embraced them all, and 
took the whole guilt of the affair upon 
himſelf ; but the tears of Jean Picot af- 
ficted him very ſenſibly 

« Amiable young man,” ſaid he, © that 
you may one day pardon the injuries I 
have done you, give me the opportunity 
of proving to you the ſincerity of my re- 
pentance—come then, my dear youth, 
come and live with me, my equal in every 
thing, ſecond ſelf; I give you my 
whole aff-&ions, and your equity ſhall 
regulate the appointment.“ 

The intereſting Jean kiſſed the hand of 
his new benefactor, and dried up his tears 
—when the ſtranger ſpoke alſo in this 
manner to William and the Italian gentle» 
man —“ J am rich, very rich; let us form 
one party, one ſociety ; ; you ſhall all be 
my children I have enough for you all 
come and conſole an old age of ſorrows, 
contracted by a youth of indiſcretion, 
perhaps of guilt — certainly of misfor- 
tunes“. 

The old man made this requeſt with ſo 
good à grace, that our four new friends 
bon felt for each other an attachment 
vhich promiſed to be as laſting as their 
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CHAP. XIV; 


MORE ADVENTURES. 


Tu E firſt moment William was alone 


with his good, his worthy Carlo—he fell 
on the neck of his caro maeſtro. *©* Oui 
mio fedele e cgſtante padrone,” cried he, © this 
event was expreſsly to prove to you my 
_ friendſhip, and my probity—Oh ! che rin. 
graggio la divina providenya ! che ia rin- 
graggio“ 

William bluſhed—he had not loved his 
dear Carlo ſo well as at that moment —he 
vowed ſilently at the ſame moment never 
again to become the victim of ſuſpicion. 

The next morning, by appointment, the 
whole little party met in the old gentle- 
man's apartment, where the expences were 
diſcharged by him; after which they all 
four entered into one carriage, and ſet off 
in good ſpirits towards the advance of 
_ evening the poſtillions ſtopped before a 
celebrated inn, in the ſmall town of Rou- 
ane fur Loire, not with any deſign of put- 
ting up there, but to buy ſome proviſion. 
— William, with Jean Picot, got out to re- 


freſh themſelves in the air, when a great 


noiſe 


inhumanly driving from the door a poor 


own, my own William!“ 
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, 


noiſe at the inn door drew their attention 
that way; on aſking what was the matter, 
they found by the ſpectators that it was oc- 
caſioned by ſome of the waiters, who were 


wayfaring man, who had been begging al- 


moſt on his knees for a night's lodging in 


the ſtables. 


The two young men, impreſſed by a 
movement of humanity, looked with eager- 
neſs for the poor traveller William's eyes 
were the firſt to diſcover him, and no ſoon- 
er had they fixed upon the beloved face of 


Dumount, than he ran ſcreaming towards 


him, and threw himſelf into his arms, who 
as he preſſed him hard to his boſom, cried 
out“ O God! it is himſelf—it is my 


Father! Dumount! dear Dumount !?? 
were the only words William could utter, 
and theſe hardly half formed; whilſt Jean 
Picot, getting hold of that ragged coat 
which was ſo lately his own, tried to make 


himſelf taken notice of, by calling upon 


him very affectionately as his old friend fa- 
ther Rilaire—fſiill Dumount, and our he- 
ro, were preſſed in the arms of each other, 
as if they meant never again to be ſeparat- 


ed one might expect that the ſuſpicious. 


William would have thought only of his 
treacherous preceptor—in fact he ſaw only 
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the moſt beloved of his friends— Jean Pi. 
cot had already carried this wonderful 
event to the {ide of the carriage, from which 
the old man and the delighted Italian im- 
mediately alighted, ſoon making them- 
. ſelves partakers of the joyful interview. 

Having conducted this long loft friend 
to an apartment in the inn, William began 
to recover his compolure, teſtified the ut- 
moſt impatience-to know a thouſand things, 
for which he could hardly find a name; 
but the maſter of the revels, for ſuch we 
mult call the adopted father of Jean Picot, 
inſerted, that not a word muſt be ſaid until 
the ſupper he had ordered ſhould have 
made its entrance and exit, 

A: moſt ſuperb repaſt was ſoon placed 
on the table, but Dumount and his & ve 
were ſo taken up in looking at one another, 
that they wanted no other feaſt; and no 
ſooner was the cloth removed than Du- 
mount, at the earneſt requeſt of his pupil, 
commenced his narration after this man- 
. Recal to your mind, Moſt dear Wil- 
lam, that horrible ſcene that paſſed in the 


inn at Valence, prior to the fit in which 


you fell down at the menaces of your fa - 


5 . — 5 F 3 
ther; it · will afterwards remain for me to 


clear my conduct from thoſe charges of 
infidelity to which I acknowledge it has 
been ſubjected.“ 


Willam 


1. 
b 


K 
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William preſſed his hand, but would 
not interrupt tim. 


“ You,”* continued Dumount, * was 


extended on the floor, prodigal, in my 

cares to reſtore you, when your father {aid 

to me in the moſt ſupreme tone, Do you 
blame me, Monſieur FAbbe ?—you mult 
| leave this boy for a moment, and go with 
me to my carriage, where you will find one 
who will force you to acquit me of blame, 
who will tell you of what woes this child. 
has been the cauſe.” | 
1 „ made to this unreaſonable command 
e all the reſiſtance of which I was capable, 

but he was ſtronger than I, and he drag- 
4 ged me along, ſaying, it was but two ſteps, 
e and I ſhould go back to my pupil in, a mo- 
, ment, aſſuring me the people of the houſe 
0 would take good care of him in my ſhort 
1. abſence. . oi | | 
| “Talking thus, and pulling me along 
1. I was ſoon at the fide of a polt-chaiſe, in 
which was fitting a woman, whoſe unfa- 
vourable countEnance made me draW near 
with diſguſt, added to repugnance.“ 


\ ] AD. 4d 


quick voice, “ ſtep in for a moment.“ 
I refuſed—I ſaid I would not be de- 
tained ; but at the ſame inſtant three ſtout 
acquics lifted me into the-carriage—your 
$7. s 
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father followed the door was ſhut, and 
the poſtillion galloped away at an aſtoniſh. 

ing rate.“ | 
« Ah! dear William! I do not know 
what were my feelings on finding out the 
whole treacherous proceeding—-lI ſettled 
on your father a look of ſeverity and dif. 
dain.—Barbarous man,“ ſaid I, © are you 
reſolved to be the murderer of your ſon, 
by forcing from him the only iriend he 
has in this world who 1s intereſted in his 
preſervation.—Stop ſhort of this crime 1 
charge you, as you would avoid the judge- 
ment of Heaven—ſet me down, and let 
me return to my William, you no longer 
deſerve to call him yours.” 
* Calm your fury, Monſieur,” he repli- 
ed, I am not ſo criminal as you ſuppoſe.” 
„Then, Sir, inform me by what laws of 
juſtice I find myſelf your priſoner — Un- 
der what pretence do you exerciſe this ty- 
ranny over my perſon ?—Oh ! your ſon, 
your dear fon, what will become of him!“ 
„No, Sir!“ interrupted the lady, haugh- 
tily, the boy on whoſe account you com- 
mit ſuch unwarrantable rudeneſs, is not 
his ſon—I tell you he is not his fon.” , 
6 Whoever may be his father,” I re 
torted, I hope, Madame, he will at leall 
find his mother in his moſt mortal enemy.” 
« Your impertinence,” ſaid ſhe, *1s ex- 
tremely inſignificant; however, do s 
are 
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dare to call me his enemy; if Monſieur 
had followed my counſel, we ſhould have 
taken the young man with us, and I would 
have provided for him.”? 
I caſt on her a look of fury, and turning 
to your father, once more conjured him 
that he would ſtop the carriage, that 1 
might return to ſave you from death. I 
repreſented your fituation ſo mournfully, 
that it ſeemed to move him a little. 
% Monſieur Dumount,” ſaid he, that 
which you aſk I cannot grant.“ 
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ADVENTURES CONTINUED, 


2 Morxstrun DUMO UNT, yeu WM te 
muſt no more return to my ſon you have v 
been ſeen together in the king's garden—M t 
pou are known — you are ſought for every Ml a 
where — neither your life nor his is ſafe ſo e. 
long as you remain with him—ſee the ne. ly 
ceſſity of dividing you.” e 

„ Monſieur,” I replied, I am far from o 
perceiving this danger —it appears that my fa 
life will be more ſecure with the ſon than p 
the father.“ 

No!“ retorted he, evidently with vex- 
ation, you could not preſerve it with a] 
him— that child is the flambeau of diſcord, ® 
whom God has ſent in his wrath for the q 
chaſtiſement of his unfortunate family - 
ſill J have pity for him—it was an impulſe | is 
of compaſſion that made me hurry youll n 
from Paris; but for this precaution you m 
muſt have been loſt, and he abandoned to 
| his deſtiny.“ | 
Mi Iſaw him ſhed tears—!I felt myſelf affei-W 1 
| ed—T aſked him to confide in me this deep, 
this horrid ſecret—his only anſwer Nas, 
that it muſt deſcend with him to the tomb. 

| PS | 66 | eſteem } 
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«I eſteem you—l do more l love you 
—perhaps at this inſtant you have obliga- 
tions to me greater than you can compre- 
hend.“ 

« Your father, my dear William, conti- 
nued his diſcourſe much longer; every 
thing that he ſaid to me added to my aſ- 
toniſhment—each ſentence he pronounced 
was more myſterious than another, and 
this demi confidence increaſed my curioſity 
almoſt to torture—to ſuch a ſtretch was it 
extended, that I hardly obſerved how ſwift- 
ly we flew, or how rapidly night approach- 
ed to envelope us, we were come in fight 
of a ſmall village, when a voice unknown 
{aid to one of our attendants—* Ah, Cham- 
pagne ! it is you.“ 

„Ves!“ replied the domeſtic. 

In another moment ſeveral Chevaliers 
alighted, and ſurrounded our carriage; 
one of them opening the door, ſaid with 
quickneſs to your father—— , . 

„Well, Marquis, this ſon, ſo beloved, 
is at laſt under your protection; but you 
muſt. reſign him to ours, or you are a dead 
man,” a 4 | 

Stop, brother! ſtop,” cried the lady. 

© Siſter, I will not be reſtrained,“ ſaid 
the ſpeaker. | OT ET 
_* Wretch! villain!” exclaimed your 
lather, wait for me till 1 deſcend, you 

Vol. II. 1 hall 
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ſhall then take my life, or I will deprive 6 
you of yours.” 


Saying this, he ſprung out of the carri. by 
agein a moment—every body was on foot 


the lady, myſelt, and all but our female Hor +1 
companion entered into a dreadful combat, 


of which I could not ſee the iſſue. A blow = 
had fallen on my neck, that laid me on WW hear 


the earth, ſtunned and bathed in my blood. 

It could have been no ſhort time that! Fley 
remained without recolleQion, for when I 
came to my ſenſes all was filent around me 
I ſaw neither your father, the lady, nor 66 
the aſſaſſins, but found that I was carrying 
along on a board by ſeven or eight men, Mc 41 


thabbily dreſſed, by whom I was informed, Not 

that the archbiſhop of Lyons paſſing in his 9 
8 | | | rar 

voiture, heard my cries and ſent one of his ſectu 


people to enquire the cauſe, who having 
found me, returned to ſay I was wounded, 6 

and in no ſtate to be moved, except on 
boards, which the good biſhop returning 

with haſte to Lyons, ſent from thence, Lak 

with an order to convey me to the inſir- ve 
mary of the biſhopric. When we arrived WM 1, 

there, the preiate made me a viſit to en- 

quire how I came reduced to that depior- 

| able condition. I thanked him for his 
benevolence, but did not give him an ex- 
| act account of the cauſe to which I might 
place my wound, 


» 


ce Ab! 


| 
i 
| 
j 


THE 


them. 


thought too before J received my 
wound, nay I was very ſure of it, that one 
ol theſe cruel Chevaliers was the younger 
of thoſe whom we had met in the king's 
garden but let me not loſe myſelf in con- 
ſecture—] have yet to talk to you of my 


own affairs. 


« The Primate,“ 


tood of Lyons.” 
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„Ah! my beloved pupil, think you this 
myſtery of our engagement with theſe bar- 
barous men will ever be illuſtrated? For 
my part, I know not what opinion to form 
of theſe people I might as well have ſup- 
poſed them thy friends as thy enemies, if, 
before I totally loſt my ſenſes, I had not 
heard the man ſay as he ſtruck me on the 
neck What haſt thou done with thy 
Eleve?* which ſhews that my ſtation a- 
bout your perion was not unknown to 


continued Dumount, 
came often to the infirmary to ſee that 
| was taken proper care of, and when my 
health appeared ſufficiently re-eſtabliſhed, 
| went to take the air in the neighbour- 
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CH AP. XVI. 


DUMOUNT IN DESPAIR RETIRES TO TH 
HERMITAGE. 


D URING my illneſs I loſt every hope 
of being ever again reunited to the dear 
object of all my cares—one of the peoplc 
who attended me being related to the inn- 
keeper of Valence, -had written to him, at 
my earneſt requeſt, to make enquiries con. 
cerning you; he replied in his anſwer, 
that the ſame day on which the poor young 
gentleman had been abandoned he had ſud- 
denly diſappeared, and it was apprehended 
ſome terrible fate muſt have befallen him, 
Ah! dear William, forgive the injuſtice! 
did to your fortitude, when I wept with- 
out ceaſing for what I imagined had been 
the conſequence of miſeries almoſt too 
great a burden for humanity to ſupport. 
I bleſs God that my fears for your cou- 
Tage were without foundation. 

You who have been fo lately at Lyons 
will agree with me, that nothing can be 


more delicious than its environs—one day 
in my ſolitary walks I came upon a fmall 


ruined 


lain 
only 


mae 
( 
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ruined chapel that hid its ragged condi- 
tion in the boſom of a copſe. 

„Ah!“ cned William, interrupting 
the ſage narrator, © in this very chapel, my 
friend Sciocco and I, not many nights ago, 
pafled many a doleful hour, and —“ 

« Huſh, huſh!” cried the poor felf- 
ſainted Italian, bluſhing with ſhame, you 
only prevent the good gentleman, my caro 
mae/tro.” | 

Our hero ſmiling, deſired his precep- 
tor to proceed, which he did in this man- 
ner : 


TE 


at W had found a fit aſylum for my woes, where 
n. might weep out the reſt of my days in 
er, WM penitence for my own ſins, and in offering 
nc MW up conſtant prayers for the pardon of thoſe 
ad. ſuppoſed you to have committed. To 


ed accompliſh. this deſign, I waited: on the 


m. biſhop, with whom J confided ſo much of 
my unfortunate hiſtory as prevailed. on him 
tn-W to grant the requeſt I made him, that he 
cn FF would permit me to inhabit the hermitage, 
0088 at the ſame time allowing me ſome cha- 


rt. titable ſuccours, which were augmented 


u-WMF by other contributions of pious ſouls who 

"ited my hermitage from curioſity or edi- 
ns cation; amongſt which number was the 
innkeeper of Du Grand Dauphin, who by 
the hands of this well-beioved young. man 


F 3 Jean 
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Jean Picot, ſent me ſoups two leagues every 
day—till three days ago thought myfeff 
fixed for life I bleſs. God that I was mil. 
taken — that he has reſtored to me all that 
can make my exiſtence ſupportable. 

« Yes, William when that good boy 
told me a perſon had been at his houſe, 
whoſe name and deſcription anſwered to 
yours, a gleam of hope that you might be 
{till numbered with the living influenced my 
conduct, afifted by that worthy lad with 
© change of habit, together with the ſmall 


contents of his little purſe.— Thus equip. 


ped, I for the laſt time trimmed my lamp, 
and took a joyful farewel of my hermitage, 


tito run after thee, my treaſure; and now 
that I have found thee,” added he, riſing 


up, and claſping William to his boſom, 
«. now that I have found thee, my eyes 
will cloſe in mortal happineſs, to open up- 
on immortal fehcity.”? | 

William, overpowered with feelings 
which have no name, threw his arms 
about the feeble body of his drooping 
guardian—hbe ſurveyed his emaciated f. 
gure— he glanced his eyes over the tatter- 
ed garment that covered his waſted limbs 
\—his head fell on the breaſt of his po- 
verty-ſtricken friend. 

« Ah! my father was in the right,” 
cried he, with agony, © 1 was born to 

render 
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render unhappy all thoſe who approach 
me—it is 1 that have cauſed you to ſut- 
fer—I am the root of your woes I am 
the foundation of all your afflictions.“ 

Whilit this pathetic ſcene paſſed be- 
tween the two principal actors, none of 
their audience was untouched by iympa- 
thy; when Sciocco half laughing, half 
'e crying, in order to put an end to the 
. gloom of his dear maz/ro, began thus to 
h comment on his meeting with Dumount— 
1 Mio Caro Maeſtro, what do you call 
b. a this but the effect of predeſtination? 


, What do you ſay to this ſingular rencoun- 

I ter—to the adventures of the hermitage?— 

= What but fate could have brought about 

g ſuch an arrangement: Tell it in the 

, world, and every body would conſider it 

: a mere romance.“ 

5 Excuſe me,“ ſaid the adopted father 

of Jean Picot, © it would only want cre- 
8 dit with the few to whom good fortune 1s 

8 habitual; thoſe who have experienced its 


: fereral viciflitudes will not want credulity, 
. when they are told of the wonderful inter- 
. WU voren in the fate of others my own life,“ 

continued he, ſighing deeply, © would fur- 
niſh events marvellous enough—ſo would 
yours, and yours, were we to bring them 
together to make out a hiſtory of facts, 
much more ſurpriſing, much more inte- 
F 4 reſting 
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reſting than a cold tiſſue of fictitious ad. 
ventures—let us make this trial,“ added 
the old man, © let that amiable youth,” 
looking at William, © begin, and I will 


be the next to follow his example.” 


Every one approved of the propoſal, 

and our hero took the lead in this gene- 

ral mode of amuſement. The firſt part of 
his hiſtory did not take up much of his 
time; he got over it lightly in his haſte 
to arrive at the fortreſs; but on his pal- 
fion for Marienna he could have dwelt for 
ever, it he had not been obliged to ſpeak 
alſo of the injuries of Dorance—the per- 
fidy of Longuville the deſtruction of 
Adele — together with her infant ſon—of 
all which ſubjects he acquitted himſelf 


with ſo good a grace, as perfectly to en- 


chant his hearers: however, at the con- 
cluſion it was too near the hour of reſt 


for the little old man to fulfil his promiſe 


but he ſaid, addreſſing his ſpeech to Wil- 
ham, © Your adventures, Monſieur, are 
indeed, more than extraordinary—you 


have made paſs in review before me many 


perſons of my acquaintance—l have lived 
a long time at Grenoble—I know your 
Dorance; your Longuville, your Adele, 
our Marienna, your Germain—yes, | 
now them all—O God! what joy do 


you give me to hear that the good old 


Dorance 
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Dorance is ſtill living—learn from me, in 
return, that he has no longer a foe in the 
perfidious Longuville.“ 

„Are you ſure,” Monſieur, eagerly 
aſked our hero with agitation, “are you 
ſare he no longer exiſts ?” 

Very ſure. 

« Thank God! thank God! but alas 
then,” added he, © my charming Mari- 
enna has now no father.” 

That father,” ſaid the old man, “ was 
a villain —he did not deſerve that ſhe 
ſhould acknowledge him—he ſeduced her 

mother—he was the murderer of her mo- 
ther! — the Heavens, amiable William, 
brings us together for the moſt ſalutary 
purpoſe—you, againſt your inclinations; - 
are commiſſioned to carry the head of this 
traitor to Dorance, or never again to re- 
viſit the fortreſs, or fee your beautiful 
miltreſs — your miſſion is accompliſned 
without the crime of murder, or the ha- 
zard of a duel—I will go with you to the 
fortreſs; he who may not believe your 
verbal evidence, will be perfealy ſatisfied 
with what I ſhall declare to him concern- 
ing that monſter Longuville, and no longer 
wil he refuſe to your arms that Marienna 
you love ſo tenderiy—lI too ſhall once 
more behold the reſpectable Dorance, and 
embrace that charming child, whom 1 
have ſeen when ſhe was yet extremely 


1 f young ; 
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young; oblige me by making this excur- 
ſion, and I pledge to you my faith and 
honour that every party ſhall be fully ſa- 
tisfied.“ 

* Good God! do you mean, Mon— 
fieur, to confer on me this great obliga- 
tion—will you return with me—will you 
take upon yourſelf to ſatisfy Dorance ?” 

* Yes, and engage him to make you, 
and that immediately, the huſband of 
Adele's daughter.” 

“ Generous ſtranger! by what name 

am I to call my benefaQor ?”? 
OE ac De Preville, it you have no objec- 
tion,” replied the little old man. 

* Oh, Monſieur de Preville, 1 am ready 
to attend you this moment, even if it were 
to death, fo that I might die at the for- 
treſs, and in the preſence of Marienna— 
but, dear Dumount, Sciocco, Jean Picot, 
you who have never ſeen me but in afflic. 
tion, will you not go with us to witnels 
my felicity ?”—Theſe three friends pro- 
miſed they would never quit him in what- 
ever fortune he might experience ; and 
it was agreed that they ſhould ſet out on 
this delightful journey the very next mor- 
ning. 


J r Is 
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CHAP. XVII. 


HOW THEY TRAVELLED: 


or lie down in them, leſt Aurora might 


get the ſtart of him —ſhe had hardly ſhook. 


her dewy locks over the boſom of Nature, 


when ſhe gave our hero a ily glance as ſhe. 


ſurveyed him coming from the poſt-houſe, 


where he had been to ſecure horſes; and 


ſoon we ſaw him ſeated in the carriage 
with his four companions, all joyous, ex- 
cept only that M. de Préville, who was 


not accuſtomed to ſuch early hours, ap- 
peared rather dull, till having rolled him-- 
ſelf up in one corner, and taken out his 


nap, he became very good company. 


We ſhall. nct ſay what paſſed on the 
whole of this agreeable journey, where. 
the converſation was exceedingly pleaſant, 
though diffuſe; as for example, the prede/- 


tinator talked of the order of things —M. 


Dumount confuted his arguments. Love, 


its pleaſures and its pains were well can- 
vaſſed by William and the old man; whilſt 


the modeſt, honeſt Jean Picot ſat ſilent, 
* reading 
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W ILLIAM, when he went to his 


chamber, would not take off his clothes, 
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reading and re- reading his uncle Joachim's 


laſt letter: in ſhort, you may perceive by 
this ſpecimen that they were all very pro- 
perly occupied---they did not ſtop night nor 
day till they arrived at St. Marcellin, where 
neither our hero nor Sciocco much choſe to 
make themſelves viſible ; they got out of 
the town without obſervation, and at the 
firſt fauxbourg took leave of their carri— 
age, ſetting iorwards gaily on foot for the 
charming road which was to conduct thein 


to the gloomy foreſt of Chamboran. 


They were all five armed with piſtols, 
coutcaux de chaſſe, and with large flicks, 
to contend againſt the banditti that ſwarm- 
ed in all its quarters, ſhould they happen 
to encounter them—they had walked more 
than two hours through this tremendous 
foreſt by the ſhort tacks and narrow paths, 
well known to the lover of Marienna ; 
when at the turn of a green alley his faith- 
ful heart fluttered at its near approach to 
its lovely and beloved miſtreſs; the very 


next inſtant he ſet up a ſhout of joy when 


he again beheld the drawbridge, and could 
point out to his friends the top of the for- 
treſs. 


c that Marienna faid to me- dtop! that is 
dur houſe— there it 1s.” 

He would doubtleſs have gone an much 
longer in the ſame tender eloquence, if 


: poor Y 


It was exactly on this ſpot,” cried be, | 
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poor M. de Préville, who having walked 
much beyond his ſtrength, had not caught 


hold of his arm, crying out, It is too 
much, I can go no farther;“ which made 


him turn haſtily, but not quick enough to 
prevent the over - fatigued traveller from fal- 
ling to the earth without ſenſe or motion. 

Having uſed every poſſible means to re- 
ſtore him, but finding them to be all uſe- 


leſs, they agreed to bear him between them 
to the fortreſs, where they ſhould find re- 
ſoratives and hoſpitality the labour was 
not great, as they had - but a ſmall way to 


carry him. 


Whillt they are ſetting down their load 


at the foot of the drawbridge, which had 
neither bell nor keeper, and whilſt they 


are trying to make their voices heard that 


ſome one might come to put it down, let 


us for a moment ſpeak of Dorance, what 
was his preſent, as well as what had been 


his conſtant employment ever ſince Mari- 
enna withdrew herſelf from his protection. 

That afflicting circumſtance had nearly 
brought him to the grave—his enjoyments 
led with her, and there now remained no- 


thing for which he wiſhed to prolong his 


tedious exiſtence. - Os 
Every day he mounted the walls of his 
foſſe, always hoping that he ſhould ſee this 
dear child running towards the peaceful 
| home 
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home ſhe had too raſhly forſaken, and the 


night was conſumed in tears for thoſe falf: 
hopes that always departed at its approach. 

O God!” would he cry out, © it is a 
vain deſire of vengeance, forbidden to men, 


for which I am thus puniſhed. William [ 


drove from me—Marienna deſerts me.—0 
God! mercitul God! accept my vows of 


penitence, and give me back my children.“ 


Juſt as he had uttered this exclamation, 


hearing himſelf called upon below, he 


looked down and ifaw William ſtanding at 


the foot of the bridge, with three other 
men ſupporting one who appeared to be 


dead, or dying.—“ It is heit is he,” 


ſhouted the tranſported Dorance, it is. 
William himſelf,“ and few to give him 


admittance. 
in the time they had been waiting M. 


de Preville was ſo much recovered as to: 


get upon his feet before Dorance deſcend- 


ed from the wall, and ſtood ſupported by 


William and Jean Picot. 

The recluſe ſtopped to conſider the 
faces of thoſe who accompanied his young 
favourite, before he could determine whe- 
ther it would be prudent to bring ſo many 
ſtrangers into his houſe; he fancied he 


had ſomewhere ſeen the features of De 


Preville, but could not recolle& when or 
where; at laſt his eagerneſs to embrace 


William | 
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William conquered his ſcruples, down 
dropped the bridge, and his arms opened 


to receive the beloved young man; hav- 


ing returned his careſſes, he reſented his 
friends one by one, begging they might 
be allowed to- enter, as M. de Preville 
trembled exceedingly, and he feared might 
have a return of his fit. 

My dear guardian,” added William, 
«though you do not ſeem to recollect this 
centleman, I aſſure you he is an old friend 
of yours, and brings you good tidings of 
that monſter Longuville, who lives no lon- 
ger to give you torment.” 

As he ſpoke, the little old man contriv- 
ed to hide his face on our hero's ſhoulder:; 
but behold the venerable Dorance, whoſe 
head, years, and trouble, had blanched to 
a ſilver whiteneſs : behold him take this 
ſtranger by the hand, beſeeching him to 


awaken his Nene of a countenance 


which at a ſingle glance he knew had been 
once dear to him. 


The other anſwered only by wringing 


the hand that had taken his with the graſp 
of agony, and with ſobs which would have 
pierced a heart of adamant. 

Dorance changed colour from red to 
pale, and from pale to red, crying out, 


* Great God !—ſpeak this moment are 


you the infernal Longuville ? ” | 
> | What 
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What a criſis for the ſpeQators what 


a blow for William! who ſtaggered, and 


had almoſt fallen under it as this pretend- 
ed De Preville proſtrated himſelf on the 


ground before Dorance, with theſe words 
quivering on his lips: © Give me death, 


and I will ſtill call you my friend.“ 
The ſcene became too diſtracted for de. 
ſcription ;. it was made up of accuſations, 


recriminations, confeſſions, implorings, re- 
proaches, and curſes—it ended at laſt by 
Dorance ſternly commanding Longuville 


to deſcend with him into the gloomy ſub- 
terraneous cavern, that he might waſh the 


tomb of his wife with the blood of her ſe- 
ducer. = 


The miſerable victim of remorſe thank. 


ed Dorance for the mercy of his ſentence, 


and readily followed to promote its ſpeedy 


execution: they were walking on together, 
Dorance in his confuſion leaving the draw- 
bridge down, William and his three friends 


endeavouring to ſtop them, but found reſiſt- 


ance from the criminal, as well as the 


judge, both crying out that divine juſtice 
ſhould be ſatisfied. 

„ Buoni Cavaliere, cried Sciocco, “let 
them go down together; if it is not or- 
dered that they ſhall periſh, nothing will 
happen to them, but if it is decided, one 


Of hem 


| 1 * 
William impatiently repulſed him, and 


ran towards the too furious Dorance, fol. 
3 lowed 


lowe 
was 
and 
whe! 
to 1a 
the | 
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lowed by the reſt of his company, to which 
was now added the affrighted Germain, 
and this little troop entered the cave— 
where we mult leave them for the preſent 


to ſay what has been paſling in Paris at 


the Hotel de Corſange. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
HE SURPRISE. 


M ONSIEUR and Madame de Cor. 
fange entertained for Marienna all that 
tenderneſs which. the receiver du Monnay 
made her expect from them; had ſhe been 
their own daughter their fondneſs could 
not have been more conſpicuous, or her 
returns more filial. 

The Hotel de Corſange being ſituated 
in the proximity of the Luxembourg, it 
was the cuſtom of thefe three amiable per- 
ſons every evening to walk in that pleaſant 
garden. | | f 

One day as they were ſeated on the ter- 
race, ſurrounded by many people, who 
like themſelves, tired with walking, had 
taken chairs to the fide of the parterre, 


and formed a cordon anime, varied by 2 


thouſand colours. A kind of Abbe too: 


his poſt near Marienna, regarding ber 


from time to time with the moſt decided 
attention : ſhe turned away her eyes t0 


avoid his impertinent gaze, and, bluſhing, 


caſt them on the ground ſo far from be- 
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ing intimidated by this ſilent indication of 
diſpleaſure, he approached ſtill nearer, 
ſaying, “ I aſk pardon, Mademoiſelle, but 
ſurely I have had the honour of ſeeing 
you before.” 

Marienna looked at him, and bluſhed 
deeper, becauſe ſhe really did recollect 
much more of him than ſhe could think 
of with patience. 

] ſee,” continued her bold tormenter, 
* Lam not unknown to you—where is it 
that I have ſeen you !—Stop, was it not 
at Lyons ?—No! it is all a miſtake of my 
own—l beg pardon—but my God! how 
ſtrongly you reſemble a certain youth who 
[ knew only by the name of William.“ 

„ William; Willtam!” exclaimed, 
both at once, Monſieur and Madame de 
Corſange. 

„William!“ ſcreamed out a young wo- 
er. man within reach of their voices. —Mari- 
ho {MW enna, confounded beyond meaſure, did 
ad ber face with her hands. 
re: * Oh, ho!“ cried the Abbe, © I am in 
5 2 the right, and you, Mademoiſelle, are the 

; very William J had the good fortune to 
meet at the houſe of Madame la Baronne 
de Grace.“ 

M Ceaſe, for Haves) s ſake, father Eti- 


me,” whiſpered the trembling Marien- 
op | ; 
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MWhat is it father,“ ſaid the unknown 
young woman, © of which you was ſpeak- 
ing about that youth who calls himſelf 


William ?.-—I have ſeen ſuch an one at 


Marſeilles.” | 
At Marſeilles!” repeated the agitat- 


ed Marienna ; © indeed, Madame—ſo you 


knew a William at Marſeilles.” 
% Alas! Mademoiſelle, do not recal a 
remembrance already but too dear.” 


* Too dear! Pray, Madame, are you 


the ward of M. du Monnay ?” 
* Ah! good God! who can have told 
you the name of my tyrant !—Yes, I am 


that unfortunate Sophia, who has ſo loved 


the amiable William.” _ 
The ex capuchin here interrupted the 


talkative girl, by ſaying, ** I beg, ladies, 
you may not confound theſe two Willi⸗ 


ams together; I ſpeak of the amiable Ma- 


rienna who is preſent, whilſt you, Ma- 


dame, are talking of that William who 
flies about the world to look for a father 
who does not chuſe to acknowledge him.“ 
All this, be it remembered, he had col- 
lected from the confeſſion of Marienna. 

* Refuſes to acknowledge him!“ re- 


peated the Marquis“ a father Who re, 
fuſes to acknowledge! Heavens and earth: 


&« Softly, my love,“ ſaid the Marchion- 
eſs, taking the hand of her huſband, let 


+ 
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us go home; Marienna will be able to 
ſolve this enigma.” 

They all three immediately returned to 
the hotel, where, by the explanation of 
Marienna, ſhe repaid thoſe generous pro- 
teQors for all their good to herſelf, by 
.convincing them they were parents—the 
parents of her own naughty, but ever be- 
loved William. 

« O God!” cried ſhe, running from 
one to the other, now at their feet—now 
1n their arms—now wiping away the tide 
of joy which rolled down their cheeks 
O God! you his father !/—you his mo- 
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ther!“ 
5 Arxzélle, and her equally tranſported 
x; lord, had not ſtrength to aſſort their ideas, 
. or even ſpeak—they looked on each other 
. —lifted their hands to Heaven——and 
- ſcarce dared to breathe—-whillt Marien- 
) na recounted her myſterious adventures, 
7 in which their beloved William bore fo 


large a ſhare: at length they came a lit- 


p tle to their ſenſes they made her go all 

I, over them again, and blamed their friend 

7 _ M.du Monnay for having protracted their 

— happineſs by commanding the filence of 
9 Marienna concerning her adventures. 
4 „ My adorable wife!“ ſaid the Mar-. 
pl 


quis, ſtruck with compunction, * it is well 
Known to God and to thee, with what bit- 
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terneſs I have repented my cruelties to 


this faultleſs child, and with what zeal ! 


have endeavoured to find out his abode 
ſince that unfortunate moment.“ 


% Ah! ceaſe to accuſe yourſelf,” crie 
the gentle Marchioneſs, fondly interrupt- 


ing him; © let us think only of God's 
goodneſs, who permits us to hear tidings 


of this precious jewel—let us talk only of 


how we may recover it does he know, 


35 


my dear,” turning to Marienna, “ that 
you have quitted the fortrels !*' 


C No, Madame; thank Heaven he is 


ignorant of my folly.“ 
e Suppoſe then we go there to look for 


him— love is all powerful—it will often 


pull a man back who means to proceed 
forwards. What ſay you, my dear lord, 
ſhall we go in hopes of finding our boy 
returned to the fortreſs 7” 

«© Dire&t me in every thing,” 
the Marguis. 

% Ah! pray do, Madame-—-pray do, 
Monſieur—let us all go together,” cried 
the ſparkling Marienna. . 

Orders were given for immediate pre- 


9 


replied 


parations to be made, and in a few hours 


they commenced their expedition full of 
chimerical hopes ; for by what rule of 
reaſon were they to flatter themſelves that 


William, who had left the fortreſs, 91 
a i 7 by h _ #3 # .S ; 4 f : | 4 e 
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he there to receive them ?—-it was the de- 
ception of parental fondneſs—it was the 
illuſion of youthful paſſion. 

Paſling through St. Marcellin, they de- 
ſcended from their carriage at the ver 
ſpot where one half hour before William 
= his four companions had alighted in 
their way to the fortreſs : how would their 
hearts have fluttered, had this circumſtanee 
been known to them. 

They traveled on foot, attended by ſour 
armed domeſtics, without fear or inquie- 
tude, though ſurrounded by dangers; they 
law nothing but Paradiſe before them in 
the path which they ſtill hoped would con- 
duct them to William. 

When Marienna came to the tree in 
which ſhe had paſled the firſt night of her 
| elopement, ſhe ſtopped to make the Mar- 
| quis and Marchioneſs obferve it—but the 


halt was a ſhort one—even ſhort as it was 

their impatience told them it was too long 
| two hours more brought them very 
9 


much fatigued to the fortreſs; when Ma- 
tienna, ſeeing the bridge down, and the 
door open, cried out, claſping her hands 
together, Ah! my God, that dear houſe 
muſt be uninhabited ! What then—-ah ! 
what then is become of the good, the gene- 
tous Dorance?“ 

* Beloved child !” replied Madame de 
range, © compoſe yourſelf.” —She ſaid 


this 
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this whilſt diſappointment was ſpreading 
the lily of anxiety over her own face. 
The Marquis ſaid nothing, but his coun. 
tenance, as faithful to the feelings of hi; 
heart as that of the charming Marchionef, 
plainly ſpoke what were his ſecret emoti. 
ons. 

Come, let us not deſpair;“ continued 
that amiable woman, ** let us proceed, and 
meet the worlt of our fortune.” 


No diſapprobation was ſhewn to hal * 
propoſition, and Marienna walked before © 
them as their conductreſs. She ran over? i 
the whole houſe, calling upon the names N 
| of Dorance and Germain—ſhe ſaw them ft 
3 not—they heard her not—ſhe looked into t 
the garden they were not there——M ” 
« Hark !'* cried ſhe, ** do I not hear ther 8 
voices?” Again ſhe liſtened -O Heavens 1 
the voice too of William.“ She kney ˖ 
from whence theſe ſounds iſſued— ſhe for- | 
got her very beſt friends, but. running 1 
franticly into the cavern, left them to ſup- 7 
port each other. and to follow after her. , 
Who is it that firſt receives into his p 

arms the beautiful, the agitated Marien- 
| na 7-——lIt is William—but ſhe repulſes bin © 
WM —faying, Only beſtow, Monſieur, you! ; 
\ careſſes on theſe your adorable parents- k 
to them you have never been unfaithful. . 
We next ſee her hanging on the neck % 4 


Dorance 
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Dorance, and bedewing his boſom with 
her tears —but let us alſo take into our 
view the raptures of her nominal, the mi- 
11M {ery of her real father, who durſt not lift 
„bis guilty eyes from the ground to fix 
them on his innocent daughter. Neither 
let it be ſuppoſed that the joyful re-union 
MO of William to a father he loved—to the 
moſt intereſting of mothers, whom he had 
never ſeen, wanted pathos to furniſh out 
ber ſcene exquiſitely pathetic, not a little 
de 2vgmented by the mutual tokens of friend- 
dip which paſſed between the penitent 
MM Marquis and the excellent Dumount. We 
en ſhould be glad to preſent in our picture all 
| theſe beautiful images, but it is not for 
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mortal pen or pencil to give more than the 
\eir outlines. a : 

m Dorance, in holding the daughter of 
ee Longuville to his heart, caſt his eyes on 
or ber wretched father —. a gleam of pity 


ing crofled his ſoul.— He turned to him. For 
up the ſake of this heavenly child I will not 
take the life thou haſt forfeited to my 
vengeance—l pardon thee Heaven par- 
don thee alſo. Go, Marienna; go and 
comfort thy father!“ | 
* O God!” cried Marienna, dropping 
on her knees, and embracing thoſe of Do- 
ul. rance firſt, O godlike Chriſtian! take 
mp thanks — you forgive — oh, you forgive 
Vor. II. | G my 
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my father;“ then flew to that father, and 
had nearly expired on his boſom. 

It is thus,” cried Sciocco, “that the 
laws of events are well proved.“ 

The deſpair of Longuville ſeemed ſuf. 
pended in the arms of Marienna—alas ! 
how far was it from being extinguiſhed ? 
Dorance nobly endeavoured to give him 
courage, yet he continued ſullenly gloomy, 
and inſenſible to every body, and every 
thing, except the ſight and the careſſes of 
his daughter. There was now but one 
unhappy perſon in this little group of 
mortals—it was Longuville. William, in 
the midſt of felicity beyond his concepti- 
on, did not feel it quite complete till, as 
they were walking towards the houſe, he 
had infilted on Marienna's explaining the 
_ cauſe of that chilling coldneſs with which 
ihe received his firſt tranſports ; and find- 
ing her compiaints built on falſe appear- 
ances, he had no difficulty in tumbling 
the very foundation of them to the ground, 
and the only addition his joy could admit 
was found in the jealouſy of his adorable 
Marienna. 


CHAP. 
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CHAF. AH 


A HISTORY BEGAN, 
\ 


M owxszur DE CORSANGE felt 
in himſelf, and faw in all around him, 
that when the paſſions are wound up to a 
certain pitch of exquiſite bliſs, there is 
mercy in ſtealing away thoſe ideas which 
are ſoaring with them above humanity, 
though they are to be replaced by others 
leſs pleaſing, but perhaps infinitely more 
falutary; he therefore propoſed to re- 
count his own adventures, a propoſal moſt 
gratefully received, and having partaken 


of a ſhort repaſt, he began after this man- 
ner: 


Love, intereſt, and ambition, are the 
three ſcourges which deſolated my life! 
love was my own crime —intereſt ſwayed 
my barbarous brother — and ambition be- 
came the motive of all the vexations which 
a father heaped upon me. Why do I ſay 
a father ?—he was not my father, and had 
no claim to that title nevertheleſs I loved 
lim, I reſpected him, and that timed re- 

0 ſpect 
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ſpect has always hindered me from ſhak. 
ing off the heavy yoke beneath which he 
would cruſh me. Alas! without his ſon, 
without the cruel Chevalier d' Anfort! but 
1 ſee theſe exclamations are a mere enigma 
to you, my friends; I ought to explain it, 
and relate the hiſtory of my family— 
thence I will make a digreſſion upon my 
misfortunes, .thereiore attend to me. 

My mother, named Aurare Bleville, 
daughter of the celebrated Count de Blé- 
ville, ambaſſador at the court of Madrid 
in the preceding reign, had a right to 
command the firſt eſtabliſhment in the 
kingdom, even -more by 
accompliſhments, than from the riches 
and honours enjoyed by her father; but 
ſhe had ſeen the handſome Count d'Anfort 
When very young, and they mutually lov- 
ed each other, by which predilection ſhe 


had prevented her heart from making a 


more ſuitable choice. This young lover 
overlooking his inequality, had the im- 

rudence to demand her in marriage.— 
The old Count, offended by his preſump- 
tion, complained to the king, who ho- 
noured him with ſingular teſtimonies of 
his favour, and by the royal authority the 
Count d' Anfort was ordered abroad, and 
my mother confined to a convent, out of 
which ſhe was taken ſome months after to 

8 eſpouſe 


her beauty and 
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eſpoufe the Marquis de Corſange, the 
king's chief favourite, an amiable man, 
endowed with all ſorts of fine qualities, 
who entertained no idea that ſhe married 
him with reluctance, much leſs that he 
was indebted for her hand to an exertion 
of paternal authority, which might de- 
ſervedly be called compulſion ; however, 
her conduct as a wife was itridtly irre- 
proachable, and if ſhe did not love my fa- 
ther, ſhe certainly very much reſpeQed 
him. 

was the offspring of this marriage, 
and my mother experiencing for me all 
the attachment of maternal fondneſs, be- 
gan to be accuſtomed to her preſent itate 
of conjugal union, when ſuddenly a cruel 
incident revived in her heart the ſparks of 
her former paſſion, and rekindled thoſe 
hopes which had expired in giving her 
band to the Marquis. 

Soon after my birth our country be- 
came involved in a war with Germany; 
my grandfather and my father took an 
active part in this, for me, fatal war 
alas! they fell together on the field of 
battle, fighting fide by ſide -v hen you 
haye heard all, you will adinit that I 
have cauſe for ſorrow at this retroſpec- 
tion, 

My mother, releaſed from thoſe who 
done had the power to curb her inclina- 

G3 tions, 
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even the the courage to complain of it to 
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tions, now ſuffered them to rebel with. 


out controul, and as ſoon as decency . 
would permit, ſhe gave me a ſtep-fathe xs 


in the Count d' Anfort—ſhe was no more Ps 
than ſix-and-twenty, her huſband about "Y 
thirty; but what I have moſt to regret 


; l for 

from her new connection, was her im. 5 
prudence in breaking with all my father's = 
— hs *» { 


No part of it would ſee her, or affil 
me, when afterwards I was compelled by ki, 
my misfortunes to ſolicit their protec. 


tion. | = 
At firſt I was brought up under the Ii 
eye of Monſieur and Madame dC'Anfon ti 
with unbounded indulgence; but at the 8 
end of two years, when ſhe preſented him l 
with a ſon, myſelf with a brother, my 2 
abundant conſequence in the houſe viſibly hi 
began to decreale—lI could not but per x 
ceive this change—child as I was, I had 1 


my mother. I 
“ It is very well, Monſieur,” replied ] 
ſhe, in a ſevere tone, * you ſhall no long-Wl v 
er have occaſion to find fault with you! i 
home —to-morrow you go to college to 1 
try if you will like that better.“ b 
She ſent me from her preſence, and ) 


paſſed the whole of that day in the firſt 
affliction 
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affliction J had ever experienced, for I ſaw 
by the preparations made by my ſervant 
that the Counteſs's threat was by no means 
equivocal. 

In the morning, when all was ready 
for my departure, I went to take leave of 
my mother, my eyes were full of tears, 
and I ran to embrace her; but obſerving 
that ſhe turned-her back, my heart tight- 
ened; I was running out of the room to 
hide my ſorrow, when the Count catch- 
ing me in his arms, and preſſing me be- 
tween them, gently ſlid into my hand a 
little purſe, aſſuring me, with great affec- 
tion, that if I was reaſonable and ſtudi- 
ous, he would fetch me to the hotel once 
every month—my mother alſo came to- 
wards me, kiſſed my cheek, coldly enough. 
bidding me be a good boy—thele careſſes 
a little calmed my agitation, and ſhortly 
after I ſet out with my valet de chambre 
for the college of Navarre. Dear Wil- 
liam, you know enough of that place to 
make any deſcription of it unneceſſary. 

At college I was received by a tutor 
who waited for me, one for whom it was 
impoſlible my heart could be inſpired ei- 
ther with love or reſpect—he was entire- 
ly made up of Latin and Greek, and 
who only added to my melancholy dur-- 
108 all the time I had to ſpend in that pri- 
on. 


G 4 William 
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William ſmiled. | 

** You are diverted at my deſcription,” 
ſaid his father; © perhaps in giving a 
Iikeneis of my college preceptor I am 
drawing the picture of your own.“ 

] cannot,” replied our hero, © I wiſh 
not to diſguiſe from fo dear a parent any 
of my thoughts; nor can J hardly believe 
but the ſame man had the care of my edu- 
cation as well as of yours.“ 

Jam flattered by hearing you ſay I am 
Tſo good a painter—but to proceed :—l 
was then twelve years of age, and began 
to feel that my mother's frigid coolneſs 
was a real and tormenting ſource of ſor- 
row—whence could it ariſe? had I been 
wanting in reſpe& to her—had I behaved 
ill—or ſuppoſing this had been the caſe, 
ſhould ſhe not have made ſome allowances 
for a boy whoſe age was ſo tender? yet 
the Count's goodneſs—the Count's ca- 
refles had replaced her more than ever in 
my filial fondneſs; from that moment | 

loved her as much as if ſhe had never diſ- 
pleaſed me.” 

Hearts of ſenſibility have no ſteadinels 
in their opinions—a harſh expreſſion will 
ieve the one and diſcard the other—tie 
leaſt offering of ſentiment of kinds draws 


back their affections even faſter than they 


retreated — it is equally eaſy to make 
happy, 
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happy, or to afflict the heart of ſenſibi- 
lity. : - 
8 the firſt year of my ſtudies I 
had often the ſatisfaction of going to the 
hotel —the ſecond they came to fetch me 
leſs frequently the third was very ſeldom 
marked by this indulgence—and from 
that time they entirely neglected me. | 

One friend was my only ſolace we 
were of the ſame age, and nearly of the 
ſame humour—this beloved youth attach- 
ed himſelf to me with indeſcribable affec- 
tion—we were hardly ever ſeparated—now 
he pitied my fituation—now endeavoured 
to ſooth it. 

Ah! Arzeéle! ever adorable Arzele,” 
cried the Marquis, interrupting his narra- 
tive.“ I ſee how much the mention of 
this exquiſite friend afflicts thee. Pardon 
me, gentlemen, if to ſpare her feelings for 
the preſent I draw a curtain before fome 
circumſtances, which will preſently cover 
me with contuſion.” | 

Dulays was then fatherleſs—his mo- 
ther, who loved him tenderly, hved at 
Dreux, and never came to Paris; but 
may ſon regularly ſpent the holidays with 

er. | | 

Madame Dulays waited for that period 
with as much impatience as I felt forrow 
at its approach—at the times of his ab- 
| G 5 ſence 
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ſence alone in the college, bereft of my 
friends and parents, during two months 
of the year 1 had no other reſource than 
applying to my ſtudies to prevent me from 
_ eternally ſhedding the tears of cruel reflec. 
tions !—youthful ſtage of life, with what 
bitterneſs haſt thou been annoyed ! 

This friend, this dear Dulays, left me 


for three months at the time of vacation 


to viſit his widowed mother, by whom, as 
I have ſaid, he was tenderly beloved in his 

abſence—when I had been fix years at col- 
lege, a ſervant from my ſtepfather came 
to me in great haſte, to let me know tha: 
my mother was dying. 

O Heavens!” cried I, “ by what ac- 
cident ?”? 

* By no accident; ſhe has been ill 
more than two months.“ 


« Two months, and I ſuffered to re- 


main all that time ignorant of her dan- 
ger?“ | | | 

„ Madame would not permit it—it is 
only this morning that ſhe has aſked for 
you—come, Monſieur, or we ſhall not 
ſind her alive.” : 

1 did not know how well I loved this 
cruel mother, till the grief I felt for her 
danger fully explained the powers of Na- 
ture over a heart not perverted by vicious 
courles; I flew to the carriage which 

94 waited 
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waited for me, and in a little time found 
myſelf in the Preſence of Madame d' An- 
fort. 

«© My ſon,” ſaid ſhe, in a weak and 
faultering tone of voice, death only 
waits the moment af your arrival. I am 
dying—l1 leave you a good father in Mon- 
ſieur le Count—l have declared him your 
ſole guardian—he will condeſcend to take 
upon himſelf the ſuperintendance of the for- 
tune of your father the MarquisdeCorſange. 
I give him uncontrouled authority over 
you—obey him with the ſame duty you 


would obey me, and remember that you 


trample on my aſhes, and will afflict me 
even in the tomb which opens to ſwal- 
low me, ſhould you be wanting in grati- - 
tude.” 

She topped, and rugged for breath 
to proceed. 

I preſſed my mother's hand, bathed it 
wich my tears, and very ſoon ſhe added, 
pointing to the little D* Antort, © Behold 
your brother! I command you both to live 
in cloſe intimacy, and to love one another 
till death ſhall ſeparate you—have I your 


_ promiſe ?”? 


I-ſtammered out a few incoherent words 
—my brother anſwered, Ves; his 
voice interrupted by ſobs. 

The Count leaned on her bolſter the 
Cans d' Anfort ſtood by his ſide—1 

knelt 


ns 
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knelt by the bed, hiding my eyes in the 
clothes. Once more my mother would 
have ſpoke—words were nöt lent her 
but ſnatching my brother in her arms, 
and preſſing him to her boſom, ſhe ex- 
pired at that moment. I envied him for 
receiving the laſt regards of my mother 
I did not—lI could not love a child who 
would give me no ſhare in the affections 


of my parent—alas' his father was be- 


loved—mine was not. 


The Count expreſſed for me a great 


deal of friendſhip: however, he defired 
two days after the death of my mother 
that I would return to college—I had no 
wiſh to prolong my viſit, and conſented 
to obey him; upon which he embraccd 
me, vowing to me eternal friendſhip. Oh, 
what a cordial did I find for my wounded 
mind, when I ſaw the dear Dulays ſtand- 
ing at the gate of our college, juſt arrived 
from his excurlion | 

I ſoon informed him of all that had 


happened to me, and we both agreed that 


I ought ever to be on my guard againſt 
the Count and his ſon : and yet, how ſhall 
I confeſs my weakneſs—this very Count 


ſeemed to occupy the place of a father 


in my heart—l reſpected him ;—I did 
more, I loved him— he had gained ſuch 
an aſcendancy over me, that I hardly 
dared. open my lips before 2 
God, 
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God, how unfortunate the effe&s of this 
tmidity 

I remained at College two years longer; 
the Count conſtantly ſent for me once a 

fortnight, when his extreme goodneſs to 
me very much augmented my attachment 
to him. 

My brother, now fourteen years old, 
would not permit me to love him—his 
hauteur, his impudence, his reſerve could 
only engage my contempt—he always 
called me Monſieur, and never ſpoke ci- 


villy to me, except in the preſence of his 


father, who wiſhed we might live well 
together—yet all his love, all his appro- 
bation centered in the little man; nor 
would he open his eyes to ſee the diſ- 
reſpect with which he himſelf was very 
often treated by the ſtrutting monarch of 
his ill-governed family. 

All his faults, all his unruly humours, 
were, I am convinced, cauſed by my mo- 
ther, who made him the object of her 


idolatry. From his earlieſt infancy ſhe 


indulged him in all his whims, all his ca- 
prices; he reigned with deſpotic ſwa 
over all the domeſtics, and the ee, 
of a child were to be a ſacred law to thoſe 
who were appointed to wait upon him. 

If chance ever made her mention my name 


to him it was > always to ſay to him, my 


little 
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little D' Anfort—my darling child—] love 
thee more, and I will cheriſh thee. more 
than I can love, or will cheriſh thy bro. 
ther;“ with a hundred ſimilar exprel. 
fions, which I was informed ſerved to 
foſter the boy's vanity, and to inſpire him 
with the moſt ſovereign contempt for the 
ſon of his mother. 

His father, on the other hand, in ſpite 
of all the friend{tap he profeſſed for me, 
made him the ſole object of his tenderneſs 
| —that good father even carried his love 
to a degree of almoſt unpardonable weak- 
neſs; nay, ſo far, that the little Cheva- 
lier often behaved to him with inſufferable 
diſreſpect, till at length the father's indvl- 
gence became as exceſſive as the ſon's ar- 
rogance. 

I ſhould often have quarrelled with his 
extreme impertinence, if I had not ſeen 


that our quarrels gave a great deal of 


trouble to my guardian, and that he al- 
ways thought his own ſon to be in the 
right. 

The boy's inſults at laſt became ſo fre- 
quent, and levelled at me with ſo childiſh 
a ſpite, that they rather appeared to de- 
ſerve my contempt than my reſentment. 
I did not foreſee that my compliance in 
yielding to his ſpirit would one day colt 


me ſo dearly, and that-this ſtripling would 


ſoon aſſume ſuch rights over me as has 
rendered my life truly miſerable. 
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In the time of his widowhood the Count 
had invited his ſiſter, who was extremel 
rich, to reſide with him; this lady had 
never been married, and intended her 
fortune for the Chevalier, of whom ſhe 
was fooliihly fond, calling him her little 
Pet, her little 6ijov, and could hardly 
find expreſſions ſtrong enough to declare 
her affections; yet ſhe was alſo kind to 
me, nor grudged the many proofs of re- 
gard I received from her brother: thus 
was I entangled in reſpect for them all, 
and even with ſomething like compla- 
cency for the in of the infatuated fa- 
mily. 

| had arrived at the age of twenty, my 
education finithed, and the Count impa- 
tient that I ſhould make choice of a pro- 
feſſion: I choſe the army, though the 


, church was molt ſtrongly recommended ; 
£ he hoped by my living unmarried m 
| fortune would deſcend to my brother, or 
- his children; but finding me averſe to 


taking the vows, he would not force my 
inclinations ; he bought me a lieutenancy 
in the regiment de Conde. 

Dulays, like me, had quitted his ſtu- 
dies, — ſet himſelf down at the bar; we 
conſtantly ſaw each other —he almoſt liv- 
ed with us, and was an univerſal favou- 
rite in the family of my guardian—yet 


we 
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we ſpent hours ſeparated from them in 
walking, reading, or converſation. 

One day that women happened to be 
our ſubject, Dulays painted the paſſion 
of love as a fable, and called marriage a 
priſon, where our liberty is bound in 
chains never to be broken but at the ex- 
pence of reputation; ſaying how impoli— 
tic it was to repoſe our ' honour in the 
keeping a wife, all women being full of 
caprice and levity. 

Doubtleſs he argued like an inexpe- 
rienced young man, but I liſtened to his 
arguments ; the reſult was, a mutual oath 
never to marry—a foohſh ſenſeleſs pro- 
miſe, never made but when the paſſions 
lay dormant in our breaſt—frail ſtructure, 
which the {lighteſt blaſt can overthrow— 
to my forrow, I felt it but too much 
afterwards. 

Having bound ourſelves never, whillt 
we lived, to form any ſerious engagement 
with the other ſex, our next ſtep on the 
road of folly was to make a confidant, 
who made others, until our ſecret became 
quite public. 

The Count d'Anfort,. who was a man 
of parts, enjoyed our whole confidence; 
we concealed nothing from him — of 
courſe was ſo imprudent as to reveal to 
him the reſolution we had unadviſedly 


The 


taken. 
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The proſpect flattered his views—he 
ſeconded our raſhneſs—he beſtowed on 


me a thouſand eulogiums, and haſtened 


to communicate my wiſdom to the reſt of 
his farily—they would hear it from my 
own lips—they came to me for that pur- 
poſe—and when they found that I had 


actually bound myſelf by an oath never 


to ſubmit to a ſtate of ſervitude or rather 
ſlavery, for the fineſt woman that the 
world ever produced, we all made our- 
ſelves very merry on the occaſion, and 
nobody more ſo than the beaux Cheva- 


lier, who from this time ſeemed to love 


his dear brother even more than his own 
father. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XxX. 


t 

THE GODMOTHER. 1 

I. 

8 f 
Tu F Count d' Anfort was not perfect. . 


ly ſatisfied with my determination of re- 
maining ſingle, until it had been commu. f 
1 to Madame d'Eyelle my godmo- f 

er. | 

This old Counteſs intended me for her 1 
heir, though in fact ſhe partook of the 0 
common blindneſs, and her fondneſs for 
the Chevalier made her hear of my inten- 
tions with a great deal of pleaſure—ſoon 
after being taken dangerouſly ill, ſhe ſent 
for all our family; when ſeeing us aſſem- 
bled about her bed, Corſange,“ ſaid 
ſhe, the moſt render friendſhip bound 
me to your father; I gave you your name 
I have promiſed you my fortune—! 
alſo love your brother—and as you are 
determined never to marry, I expect, be- 
fore I make you my univerſal legatee, 
that you ſign, in preſence of theſe witneſſes, 
never to change vour fingle ſtate, and 
that at your death your amiable brother 
ſhall ſucceed to your fortune.” 


Thinking 
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Thinking it impoſſible my reſfolutiong 
ſhould ever waver, 1 very readily ſigned. 
to theſe conditions, and the Counteſs ex- 
pired. „ 

Her fortune amonnted to more than 
ten thouſand pounds a year, yet as ſhe did 
not make me of age till three and twenty, 
my guardian in the mean time, took upon 
himielf the management of this great ad- 
dition to my fortune, | 

How bewildered muſt I have been by 
my philoſophy, when I conſented to all, 


and ſigned all, 'The moment I had fi- 


niſned my own deſtruction the Count de- 


manded the deed of renunciation, which 


I delivered to him at the inſtant that death 
had made a prey of the Counteſs, 
He took upon himſelf the' adminiſtra- 


tion of this new eſtate till I ſhould be of 
age—l had undone myſelf, and repented 


not : Dulays, equally intoxicate with the 
reaſoning of folly, endeavoured to con- 


firm me in my principles, and ſucceeded. 
Alas! my friends, you will ſoon diſcover 


to what a cataſtrophe my imprudent con- 


duct betrayed me. Theſe particulars have 
perhaps been tedious to you; they are 


nevertheleſs neceſſary to lead you to the 


more intereſting part of my adventures 
prepare yourſelves to hear a ſeries of hor- 


rors, and unjuſt actions, brooded by the 
blackeſt and moſt baleful malignity. 
After 
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After this regulation I thought no 


man living more happy than myſelf—the ba 
compliments, the careſſes beſtowed upon — 
me, were new and delightful.—My dear 1 
Dulays ſhared them with me, and never 15 
intending to marry, he did not feel the oy 
leſs comfortable for having me the com- 4 
panion of his frolic. hid 
Madame d'Anfort, that ſiſter of my * 
guardian who preſided over his family, oh 
informed us that ſhe had received pleaſing 101 
intelligence from her intimate friend the 5 
Baron d' Arceville. 2 
This Baron d' Arceville, who had ma- "yi 
ny years been a widower, lived with tis 85 
daughter on one of his eſtates. He fre- 3 
quently wrote to Madame d' Anfort, who 3 
Had been very intimate wtth his late 11. 
wite. :: e 5 
We are going,“ ſaid ſhe, © as we all Pry 
met at breakfaſt, to have an agreeable ad- ns 
dition to our ſociety this good man, : 
who lives very retired at a great diſtance, 5 
s to commit his only child to my care, 5 
during an excurſion he makes from home 8 
on urgent affairs this daughter,“ added wh! 
ſhe, looking at the Chevalier, © 1s a lovely of 
young creature, and when we have her 55 
amongſt us I hope we ſhall not eaſily part the 
with her.” =o 
This intelligence neither affected me blin 


one way nor another: I was a declared 
bachelor, 
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bachelor, and of courſe heard it with the 
utmoſt indifterence. 

The Baron d'Arceville had mak 
the day on which he might be expected 
to arrive with his daughter; and Ma- 
dame d'Anfort, enraptured with the con- 
fidence which her friend was going to re- 
poſe in her, ordered an apartment to be 
prepared for him, and another for her 
young pupil. You ſhall tee Mademoi- 
ſelle d' Arceville,” would ſhe ſay to us 
every now and then, * ſhe is ſo hand- 
ſome !-—My God, how handſome! How 
very—very. handſome. I have no chil- 
dren—ſhe ſhall be my daughter. Oh, 
how pleaſed ſhall I be—how delighted— 
how happy ſhall we all be in this bezu- 
tiful acquiſition to our Tociety—to-mor- 
row—yes, to-morrow we ſhall embrace 


the Baron bids us expect them.“ 

To-morrow came—the expected to- 
morrow came—it paſſed by, and we ſaw 
nothing of them—our governante began 
to fret a little at this diſappointment, 
which very much increaſed at the cloſe 
of another, without hearing any news of 
der expected viſitors; but on the eve of 
the third ſhe. ran to embrace the Baron, 
who entered the ſaloon alone, pale, trem- 
bling, and diſordered. 


% My God!” cried Madame Suit 
* why 


this little treaſure—it is to-morrow that 
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« why 18 it, my dear friend, that I ſee 
you in this ſtate ?!—What is the reaſon I 
do not ſee Mademoiſelle with you?“ 

The Baron threw himſelf into a chair 
— IJ have no daughter,” replied he, 
burſting into tears. | 

«© © Heavens! is ſhe dead ?—Of that 
I am ignorant.“ | 

„ You ignorant!“ 

< Yes, but hear me, and judge of my 
affliction.“ 

As we came near the Fauxbourgs de 
Nevers, followed only by one ſervant, a 
man in a cabriolet drove turiouſly againſt 
my carriage, and we narrowly efcaped 
being overturned. 

„ Monſieur,” ſaid I, tranquilly, “ take 
care of what you are doing.“ 

He anſwered me roughly, in tones of 
ſuperiority, which 1 as haughtily told him 
I did not underſtand. Upon my ſaying 


this, he had the inſolence to ſtrike me 


with his whip : I jumped upon the ground 
drew my ſword—we fought with vio- 
lence, and I had the misfortune to leave 
him dead on the ſpot—the ſcreams of my 
daughter made me return to my chaiſe, 
and whip up my horſes; whilſt the ſtrang- 
er's valet took his flight a contrary way 
we met with no more obſtructions till to- 


wards night, when we were overtaken Þy 
a polt- 
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z poſt-chaiſe; four men alighted from it, 
one of whom gave me a blow on the head, 
which deprived me of my recollection, 
and when it returned Arzelia was no long- 
er by my fide. My valet-de-chambre Jo- 
ſeph told me the wreiches had taken her 
away—that he had ſtruggled with them, 
but was greatly overpowered. 

In ſhort, I had loit my dear Arzelia— 
| know not whither ſhe has been carri- 
ed! 1 ſtepped again into my carriage, and 
here you fee me torlorn and cruelly in- 
ured. 

0 What a fatal adventure!” cried Ma- 
demoiſelle d' Anfort, and what do you 
think of it?“ 

« can form no judgment whatever, 
vith any probability: the young man who 
infulted me was dead— I had laid him low 
on the ground—who then can have rob- 
bed me of my poor Arzelia ?”? 

Here the poor Baron ended his fad re- 
atal, weeping bitterly. We all offered 
o accompany him to the miniſter who was 
he mot likely perſon to diſcover the bot- 
tm of this buſineſs—he accepted our pro- 
polal, and we went to his houſe. The 
niniſter was equally embarraſſed with our- 
tes, but promiſed to uſe his utmoſt vi- 
lance to find out the aggreſſor. 

Our conference being ended, we re- 
ned to Paris, and got out of our car- 


riage 


3 WW 
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riage at the Thuilleries, where the Count 
deſired us to wait till he had tranſacted x 
ſnort buſineſs with ſome one who lived in 
the caſtle; but he ſtaid ſo long, that night 
was growing upon us, and the Baron ſo 
impatient to conſult farther with him, that 
bidding me expect them by the ſide of the 
turning bridge, he ran himſelf to inquire 
what was become of the Count. 

As I ſtood examining the colonade of 
the palace, a ſecret inquietude took pol- | 
ſeſſion of my heart—many men of bad ap- 
pearance ſeemed to have followed us as 
we walked in the Thuilleries, and til! 
they continued near me. 

Night commenced its approaches with 
haſty ſtrides— I was almoſt enveloped with 
darkneſs—the gloom carried with it ſome- 
thing of unuſual terror, or my fears gave 
it that complexion: the uneaſineſs 1 felt 
is altogether indeſcribable. What could 
theſe ſuſpicious people want with me: 
Did they ſuſpe& me of any crime ?— Were 
they peace-officers, or were they enemies 
who had formed deſigns on my life? Such 
were the reflections I made, and I was 
even going to ſpeak to one of them, 
when the ſtopping of a carriage prevent- 
ed me. | 

Two men who got out of jt joined the 


others, and having whiſpered together be 
ore 
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fore I could provide for my ſafety, they 


all at once ruſhed upon me, ſtopped my 
mouth, and forced me into the chaiſe, 
which drove away with indeſcribable ve- 
locity. 

Diſarmed and terrified, it was in vain 
for me to make reſiſtance, but I civilly 
alked my guards ſome queſtions, which 
they only anſwered by ſhaking their heads; 
and 1 had nothing for it but to wait in 


filence the termination of an event fo ſin- 
gular—they travelled two days with 'the 
blinds conſtantly ſhut, which made it im- 


poſlible for me to diſtinguiſh when we 
were in towns, or when in the country: 
they offered me ſeveral times reireſhments, 
which they carried with them, but I re- 
tuſed them, altho' more than hali ſtarved 
by my obſtinate perſeverance. 


Judge of my fright and conſternation— 


| queſtioned my guards, none of them an- 
Iwered me—detenceleſs as I was, I could 
not make the leaſt reſiſtance l was forced 
to wait in ſilence the iſſue of to extraordi- 
nary an event: but bow I ſuttered—you 
may form yourſelf an idea of my ſituation, 
a 125 only put n for a moment in 
y place. 
. the third night we ſtopped in a 15 


tious, court before an edifice which had 


more the appearance of a caſtle than a pri- 
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vate houſe, and going up ſome ſteps, en- 
tered a handſome ſaloon, well lighted, 
with a table ſet out in great order, on 


which was ſpread the molt delicious vi- 
ands. I was aſked if I choſe ſupper. 


No, barbanans!” I replied, © haſten 
to ſtrike your victim.“ | 

They ſaid no more, but conducted me 
into a large gloomy chamber entirely hung 
with black, in the middle of which ſtood 
a coffin raiſed on four ſtools; ſome bou- 
gies gave a ſtinted light to an old man, 
who with tears flowing from his eyes cried 
out, as he Knelt by the coffin, Thou 
{halt be revenged, my fon, not by the laws, 
they are too lenient for my fury. Ap- 
proach,”” added he, regarding me with 
deſperation, © and receive from my hand 
a ſimilar blow to that with which thou haſt 
pierced my ſon.” 

I pitied his woes, though I did not un- 
derſtand the nature of his complaint, yet 
an impulſe of fear with-held me from ad- 


vancing : he roſe up in a rage and came 


towards me, when looking ſtedfaſtly on 
my face, he turned to one of the men, who 
appeared to be a valet, and ſaid to him, 
% Aukward fellow, thou haſt done ill, 
this is not Monſieur ; what buſineſs have 
I with this gentleman ?—let him begone 
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You cannot conceive how much theſe 
few words of the old man calmed me—1, 
who believed myſelf deſtined to be offered 
vp a victim to the remains of that ſon I 
had never known—ſaw myſelf at once 
freed from danger through a miitake made 


by the ſervants. Oh, what comfort dif- 


fuſed itſelf in my heart! 
My guide took me by the hand, lead · 
ing me back to the ſaloon, and again in- 


vited me to eat; to which, now that my 


mind was at eaſe, I had not the ſmalleſt 


objection; but placing myſelt at table, my 


long faſt prepared me for making a good 
ſupper. 

In hopes of drawing ſomething from 
the miſtaken valet, who {till attended me, 
I was going to aſk him ſome queſtions, 
when the coachman came in to lay that he 
was ready; upon which notice they tied 
a bandage over my eyes, led me to the 
carriage, and the ſame ſervant entered it 
with me, at which I exceedingly rejoiced, 
expecting that now my curioſity would be 
gratified; the temptation of an hundred 
louis, which carried in my purſe, touch- 
ed the heart of my compagnon de voyage, 
who expreſſed the greateſt contrition for 
his miſtake—but what finiſhed the entire 
conqueſt of it was, the promiſe made him, 
that if by obliging me he ſhould loſe the 
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favour of his maſter, I would take him 


into my own ſervice. He declared him. 


ſelf ſatisfied both as to my honour and ge- 
neroſity, When from his communication! 


was ſoon let into the ſecret hiſtory of this 


revengeful buſineſs. 

The old man, whom I left behind me 
in the houſe of mourning, was father of 
him who a few days before was ſlain for 
his inſolence by the Baron d' Arceville.— 
The valet who gave me this intelligence 
was at the time his only attendant; he 
ſaw him fall, and getting aſſiſtance from 


the next village, conveyed the body to the 


houſe of his old maſter, who, overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, ordered how it ſhould be diſ- 
poſed of. He commanded the lighteſt of 
his carriages to be made ready, and with 
five armed domeſtics followed the ſame 


road taken by the Baron; that valet, who 


was now my friend, aſſuring him that he 
ſhould know the man as well as the chaiſe 
amongſt a thouſand. _ | 
You have already heard how the Baron 
and his daughter were overtaken by their 
purſuers, and what was the event of this 
meeting. The old man, who gave the 


blow by which he was ſtunned, finding 


by his cries that the lady he conducted 
was his daughter, reſolved to ſatiate his 
vengeance with her blood; but the tramp- 
| ; 5 ling 
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ling of horſes at a diſtance ſtopped for the 
preſent his murderous intention, which to 
execute more at his leiſure, he cauſed her, 
fainting as ſhe was, to be borne off, and 
conveyed to his chateau: that the next 
day he diſpatched the ſame ſervant, with 


a train of domeſtics, all diſguiſed, to find 


out the lady's father, and force him to 
the chateau, that he might witneſs the ſa- 
crifice of a daughter to the remains of his 
ſon. . 

The valet had caught a glimpfe of him 
on the Thuilleries, but whilſt he went to 
bring up the carriage the Baron was gone; 
the others ſtaid to watch my motions, not 
knowing one from the other ; and in the 
darkneſs of the night I was taken away 
inſtead of the old Baron. Wretches ! 
it is Arzelia,“ I exclaimed—* O Heaven 
proceed in your ſtory.” “ ee 

My guide then confeſſed to me, that on 
the 1 appearance of day he found out 
his miſtake, yet dared not to acknowledge 
it from the apprehenſions he entertained 
of his maſter's diſpleaſure, the moſt cruel, 
violent, and vindictive of mankind. 

The valet having finiſhed, I ſupplicated, 
that if it were poſſible, we might unite to- 
gether in the glorious enterpriſe of faving 
the young creature ſo innocently doomed 
to deitruQion. He ſhook. his head— 
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% Do what I require of you, my friend,” 
ſaid I, * and your reward ſhall be three 
hundred louis.“ 

* Would you give me your whole for. 
tune, he replied, © it would ſignify no- 
thing, except we could get the coachman 
in our intereſt.“ | 
I that moment ſtopped the carriage, and 
calling him to the ſide of it, found the 
means to make him my own: immedi. 
ately I ordered him to carry us back to 
the chateau, which was only one league 
from Newes. | | 

The night favoured our proje&—the 
family were all in bed—my colleague had 
a maſter key, with which he let himſelf 
into the houſe, and entered the priſon of 
Arzelia, whom he ſoon brought to the 
carriage where I waited for her. 
Ho impatient was I to ſee the fair cap- 
tive— no ſooner is ſhe ſeated by my ſide 
than we leave the place with the utmoſt 
precipitation. = 

I ſhall not repeat the ſpontaneous thanks 
of the Baron's daughter — her misfor- 
tunes—her youth—her father's imbitter- 
ed groans—his lamentations—every thing 
conſpired to give me the tendereſt interel! 
in her preſervation. | 
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CHAP. XXI. 


THE LIBERATOR TAKEN CAPTIVE. 


| 1 DID: not want'the aſſiſtance of day to 


impreſs my heart with a full ſenſe of the 
value of my prize: the warmth—the ener- 
gy—the elegance of her language — the 
tones of her voice, made me think of the 
raſh vow I had taken never to marry; but 


when the early rays of morning expoſed 


to my view a countenance brighter than 
Aurora's, I curſed my precipitancy—my: 
eyes, my tongue, my ears, my whole 
ſenſes were captivated—it was a firſt paſ- 
ſion—it was a love at firſt ſight—it was 


_ unruly, domineering, imperious, and irre- 


ſiſtible. 

Arzelia, the touching Arzelia, in her 
turn proved ſimilar emotions —ſhe did not 
diſguiſe them, but ſhe called them grati- 
tude. Theſe mutual ſentiments were ſo 
far ripened by the time we arrived at Pa- 
ris, that eyes the leaſt clear-ſighted muſt 


have diſcovered the ſecret intelligence of 


our hearts.. 
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At Montargis I hired a poſt-boy to con. 
vey back the old man's carriage, to whum 
I wrote a few lines without my name or 
addrels, to let him know I was going to 
have the good-fortune of reſtoring an ami- 
able daughter to a deſerving father, whoſe* 
only fault had been the chaſtiſing an inſo. 
lent and inhuman ſtripling, perhaps with 
too much rigour ; threatening him, that 
if he ever again attempted to invade their 
tranquillity, his infamous and illegal pro- 
ceeding ſhould be expoſed at the bar of 
Juſtice, ſupported by two individuals who 
had been the witneſles of his enormities, 
and by the diſpoſition of the innocent vic- 
tim waom he intended to ſacrifice. This 
was indeed the expedient I ſhould have 
made uſe of when I firſt left the caſtle, ra- 
ther than have liberated his prey by ſtra- 
tagem, but the remedy was too violent— 
it threatened, I feared, the life of Arzelia, 

which was already dear to me, though ig- 
norant as yet of the great loſs I ſhould 
have ſuſtained, had ſhe ſuffered the fate 
* that alarmed me. 
' We found the Hotel d'Anfort plunged 
in the greateſt conſternation. D'Arce- 
ville and my guardian not finding me at 
the turning bridge, ſuppoſed I was gone 
home without them, but were diſappoint- 
ed—every-day added to their anxiety no 
news 
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news arrived from me—all inquiries after 
me were made in vain, and at laſt my 


have been aſſaſſinated, and he ſincerely 
wept for my ſuppoſed misfortune—as to 
Madame d*Antorrt, ſhe appeared inconfol- 
able-—-the Chevalier, my brother, had 
pretty well conquered his grief, and began 
to talk of his ſucceſſion. As to the Ba- 
ron, deſpairing that he ſhould ever again 
behold his daughter, he had ſet off on his 
ong journey on the very evening of our 
return to Paris—he ſaid to his friend Ma- 


dame d' Anfort, as he was making his me- 


lancholy adicus, If ever my loſt Arzelia 
ſhould be reſtored to us, ſſie will fly to you 
for protection open your arms to receive 
the dear injured girl, whatever may be her 
ſituation.“ 

& This, Madame, is the ſervice I exact 
of your friendſhip—but what do I fay !— 
ſhe is loſt to me, and to you allo—my Ar- 
zelia is loſt—ah! no doubt ſhe is dead 
the monſters who raviſhed her from. me 
have made her the victim of their venge- 
ance. Adieu! my friends! far from this 
abode I will terminate my wretched ca- 
reer; the world is a_wilderneſs to me, 
ſince my beloved daughter has been torn. 
from my embraces.” | 

The Count and Madame d*Anfort, who 
were alſo overwhelmed with ſorrows of 


Hs their 


guardian perſuaded himſelf that I muſt 
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their own, tried, but tried in vain, to com. 
fort and detain their friend—he departed 
from them to the increaſe of their miſery, 

_ Gueſs, what muſt have been the ſtate 
of this dear Arzelia, to find her father 

one before ſhe had embraced him, and 
Ee he was affured of her ſafety. Ma- 
dame d' Anfort diſpatched a — af. 
ter him, but it was too late, though the 
hope that it might not be ſo contributed 
a little to the eaſe of my adorable charge. 

The joy occaſioned by my return was 
pretty univerſal, only my brother did not 
exprels it quite 10 ſtrongly as the reſt of 
the family ; yet he, like the others, con- 
gratulated me on my good fortune in re- 
covering ſo precious a treaſure as Made- 
moiſelle d' Arceville. 

He had two looks that accompanied his 
expreſſion, one of admiration, the other 
of envy; the latter which he conferred on 
me I did not feel, but the ardency with 
which he gazed on my lovely charge fill- 
ed me with ſo much diſpleaſure, that ! 
wiſhed he had been any ing? in the world 
rather than my brother. 

Grief had made no ſuch ravages for 
my unaccountable abſence as on the fea- 
| tures of my dear Dulays—but ah! how 

were they illuminated with tranſport as he 
prefled me to his honeſt heart, congratu- 


: lating 
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lating himſelf more than he did me on 


our unexpected re- union. 
Madame d' Anfort did not wait the re- 


turn of him whom ſhe had ſent after the 
Baron—-ſhe foreſaw the little likelihood 


there was that he ſhould be overtaken, 


but ſent off another expreſs to the iſland 
of Oleron; by this prudent precaution 
peace was re- eſtabliſned in the boſom of 
Arzelia, notwithſtanding the firſt meſſen- 
ger returned from his purſuit unſucceſs- 


mL... 
My brother now became ſo deſperately 


in love with my miſtreſs, that I hated the 
very ſight of him; the more fo, as I did. 


not dare to reveal to any but herfelf what 
were the fentiments I entertained for her 
—we had opened our hearts to each other 
-e underſtood ourielves—nobody elſe 


underſtood us. But as the Chevalier did 


not regard her with indifference, and en- 


amoured eyes being ever more prying than 
thoſe of friendſhip, he was the firſt to diſ- 
cover our concealed but mutual affection. 

Dulays was the only perſon admitted to 
our confidence—it made him unhappy— - 
ah | how cruelly did he repent of that fa- 


tal renunciation which he had innocent] 
been the cauie of promoting by the fan- 


taſtical*picture he had drawn of love and 
marriage; all he could now do was to 


pity 
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Pity and ſware to us eternal fidelity i in al. 
bs plans we might project for our happi 
neſs. 

This indulgence to our weakneſs was 
our deſtruction, ſtrengthened by his friend- 
ly aſſiſtance—we contracted a private mar- 
riage, without waiting for the anſwer from 
* Arzelia's father, or for my majority. 


We were all at a country-houſe belong- 


ing to Madame d'Anfort, and one morn- 
ing when the Count, his ſon, - and ſiſter, 
were ſleeping, Dulays, myſelf, Arzelia, 


and her woman, repaired to the chapel of 


a convent at a little diſtance, where ever 
thing being before prepared by the friend- 
ly Dulays, we were united for ever. 

At eight o'clock we were again at the 


chateau, where we found the family were 


waiting breakfaſt for us; they rallied us 
on our early walk, pretending to be angry 
that we had not aſked them to be of the 
party. I do not think we were ſuſpected 
by any body but the Chevalier, who from 
that moment environed us round with his 
ſecret ſpies; and though he could not diſ- 
cover that we were really married, he was 


told more of our ſtolen i intimacy than he 


liked to hear, having made to Arzelia the 
moſt unequivocal declarations. 

How enraged muſt he have been! fruſ- 
trated 1 in all bis deſigne—all his declarati- 


; 8s 
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ons of love rejected he deteſted me—he 
envied me the poſſeſſion of ſuperior pro- 
perty—in ſhort, he thought of nothing ſo 
much as to force my compliance of the 
engagement into which [ had entered, not 
only that he might poſſeſs my fortune but 
my miſtreſs. 

He ſaw me animated by love, and rea- 
dy to form ties which he ſuppoſed the Ba- 
ron would ſanction, becaule I had preſerv- 
ed his daughter—ſtung to death with jea- 
louſy, avarice, and vengeance, he ſhut him- 
ſelf up with his father and aunt to tell 
them his own ſtory in his own way. 

All the tranſports of hatred, jealouſy, 
rage, and vengeance, ſeizing upon his 
heart, he began with informing his father 
and aunt with all he knew, and carried. 
matters ſo far as to inſiſt that I ſhould. be 
lent to a priſon, and Arzelia to a convent 
—violent and impracticable proceedings, 
no doubt but too moderate for the inſults 
he pretended to have received. f 

They liſtened to the complainer, as it 
might be expected they would do, parti- 
cularly as he cried, ſcreamed, and tore his 
hair the whole time he was ſpeaking to 
chem of his wrongs, threatening to kill 
himſelf if the Count did not treat me with 

the utmoſt rigour. | 


The 
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The old man, very much terrified, pro- 
miſed hin all that he ſhould deſire, and 
thus endeavoured to conſole him. Ma- 


dame d' Anfort agreed to ſpeak to Arzelia, 


and I was ſent for to attend my guardian 


in his cloſet. 

We were wholly ignorant of the Che- 
valier's artifices, vainly ſuppoſing that our 
loves, a perfect myſtery to all but our. 
ſelves, and the parties concerned in our 
marriage. What then muſt have been m 
ſurpriſe, when, having obeyed the ſum- 
mons of my guardian in his cabinet, he 
ſpoke to me after this manner: 

“ Monſieur,” ſaid he, I know all—I 


know that you have fancied yourſelf to be 


in love with Mademoiſelle d' Arceville, 
and that you think ſhe returns your ſup— 
poſed paſſion. What is to be the end of 
this folly !—a marriage it cannot be—re- 
member you are ſelf-reſtrifted from that 


ſtate. What then, Monſieur, is it that you 


pretend to from your preference of the 


Baron's daughter. If you feel.any thing 


like gratitude for my care of you, or re- 
ſpe& for your mother's memory, you will 
never again ſpeak to that young perſon, 
but immediately join your regiment, which 
is gone to winter quarters in Beſancon ; 
there you will mix with men of the world, 
who will laugh you out of your filly at- 


tachment, 


tachment, and make you forget Arzelia, 


brother.“ 
« My brother! Sir.“ 
% Yes, Sir; your brother.” 
& Never, whilſt I have life.“ 
6 Dare you ule this language to your 


father? Recolle& that I can employ ſuch 
methods on 


I interrupted him—he held out a threat. 


that ſtung me. 


«© What are theſe methods, Monſieur ? 


I fear them not-—Arzelia loves me [ 
adore her—there is nothing of imaginati- 
on in all this-—-that promiſe which you 
threaten me with—that raſh promiſe, it 
was made at an age that renders it invas 
lid.“ | 


« Not at all, my young gentleman-— 


it will remain unſhaken-—-the laws are 


not . 


«© Tyrants, and the laws, will not 
decide on the validity of ſuch engage- 
ments.“ | 1 

He threw on me a look that chilled me 
with horror, and ſternly exclaimed 

*& You have loſt your reſpe&, audaci- 
ous youth, as well as your ſenſes go 
from my ſight, and never again preſume 
to blaſt it with thy ungrateful preſence 


till better inſtructed in the leſſon of obe- 


dience.“ 


I wiſhed 
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who, to ſpeak plainly, I intend for your 
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l wiſhed to ſpeax—I knew not what to 
fay I lifted my heavy eyes from the 
ground expected to meet thole of my 
angry guardian—he was gone—and | went 
out to ſhare with my wife thoſe: ſorrows 1 
could not reſtrain, 

Alas! I met this dear creature already 
diſſolved in tears. 

„Fly, fly,” cried ſhe, © do not ſpeik 
to me— fly, my dear hufvand, or they will 
take away your life.“ | 

At this inſtant we faw Madame d*'An- 
fort coming towards us—her terrors re- 
doubled. 2 - 

Leave me, for God's ſake! Madame 
d' Anfort—l am going to ſacrifice myſelt 
for you-—-but wait you the return of my 
father.” |. 5 

She fled with theſe words to Madame 
d'Anfort, and I faw them depart in a car- 
riage, without knowing whither they were 
going. | 

I would have followed them, but the 
ſervants prevented me, by order of their 
cruel miſtreſs—I broke rom their graſp 
AI ran raving over the houſe, ſcreaming 
for my brother, and could I have found 
him our meeting muſt have been fatal. 

The dear Dulays providentially croſſed 
my path, and by his advice J regulated 
my future conduct. 8 


# ] 
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& I love-—l pity—lI will ſerve you,” 
ſaid this diſcreet friend; © obey the com- 
mands of your father-in-law—join your 
regiment immediately go, beloved De 
Corſange ; leave to me the care of your 
happineſs—I will find out the retreat of 
your amiable wife—lI will fee her—I will 
{end you news of her—You ſhall even by 
my contrivance receive letters from each 
other.“ 
« Oh!” cried I, tearing my hair, “ that 
curſed renunciation!? f 

„No matter, replied he,“ your tyrants 
cannot uſe it againſt you—it wants a ca- 
pital clauſe, without which it is totally in- 
ſuticient. I ſhall explain this to you ſome 
other time; you have not now a moment 
to loſe—ſet out for Beſancon—take as ci- 
la leave as you can of the family—this 
- KMibmiſton will ſerve our cauſe more than 
four rage, though it could call down fire 
on their heads.“ | 

Perſuaded of his wiſdom as well as of 
lis friendſhip, I entirely followed his di- 
reHions, except that, in taking leave of 
the Count and his ſiſter, | uttered ſome 
tproaches which flew from my heart to 
my lips, and would not be reſtrained on 
iteir parts; they were treacherouſly calm 
ad deceitfully tender, 


* I ar- 
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I arrived at Beſancon in a ſtate of abfo- 
hate diſtraction, which found no remedy 
in the letter I received on the next day 
from Dulays. My wife, he told me, was 
ſhut up in a convent in the rue du Temple, 
and that as yet it was impoſſible for him 
to ſpeak to her.. 

This ſacrifice of her liberty, he added, 

was obtained by the artificial careſſes of 
Madame d'Anfort, and the fears with 
which ſhe inſpired her on account of her 
father's diſpleaſure. 
Another letter followed the former, the 
contents of which were a thouſand times 
more deadly— Madame d*Anfort had re- 
ceived news from the Iſland of Oberon. 
Monſieur d*Arceville, unable to ſuſtain 
his joy on hearing of his daughter's be- 
ing eſcaped from the hands of her raviſh- 
er, had ſunk under it, living long enough 
to-write theſe words, which were tranſcrib- 
ed by Dulays; they were addreſſed to 
Madame d'Anfort. | 

I thank you for the death you have 
given me—l expire—it is joy that kills 
me—take care of my darling daughter 


you will receive the deeds of my whole 


fortune. I bequeath it to her; but the 
regulation of all my effects I ſubmit to 
you, making her dependant on your diſ- 
cretion, as I ſhould do on that of a wie 

| mother. 
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mother. Adieu! I ſhould die with leſs 
regret if I might hope that you would 
one day unite my beloved daughter to 
your amiable nephew. Adieu! my beſt, 
my kindeſt friend-—receive my eternal 
adieu!“ 
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CHAP. XXII. 


STILL MORE TERRIBLE TIDINGS. 


D ULAYS, after having copied what 
the family conſidered to be the laſt will 
of Baron d' Arceville, gave my heart ano- 
ther and deeper ſtab, by making this ad- 
dition to his intelligence: My dear 
De Corſange,” wrote he, it will kill 
ou, but you muſt know it—when the 
gl mentions to Madame d'Anfort her 
amiable nephew, he moſt certainly meant 
to deſire that his lovely daughter might 
be united to her deliverer: yet Madame 
will not underſtand that he had any body 
in his thoughts but her favourite Cheva- 
lier. Alas! that woman is inveſted with 
too much power for your ſecurity.—Ah! 
how ſhall I tell it you—arrangements are 
already made for a marriage that muſt 
not take place if it can be prevented. 
Your brother viſits Arzelia at her con- 
vent every day and comes out of it but 
too well ſatisfied—ſhe either is not allow- 


ed to read your letters and mine, or = 
| : 
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ſhe does not deign to reply to them. You 
muſt ſpeak—you muſt reveal your ſecret 
union—it muſt be ſo—lI wait to execute 
your orders, if you ſhould charge my 
friendſhip with this commiſhon, 

A third letter from Dulays completed 
my miſery, and ulcerated my heart, as 
if love, croſſed as mine had been, was 
not a ſufficient torment: I was to be 
ſtretched on the rack of jealouſy—the 
contents of his letter were theſe: 


LETTER. 


© Dear unfortunate Marquis, all is pre- 
pared for the union of d*'Anfort and Ar- 
zelia; to me it is inconceivable—does 
he really conſent ? to me it appears impoſ- 
ſidle.— Has ſhe not already entered into 
bands that are ſacred ? but what ſhall 1 
ay !—how determine ?—She is certainly 
ways filent to you and to myſclf—no 
| Wooubt this puts you to deſpair—yet, after 
Ml, 1 dare not diſſemble—I muſt not, 
fear friend ought to reveal your clan- 

alt iN ieftine marriage—l have told you fo al- 
rady—no time, I again repeat, is to be 
bſt—come immediately, os ſend me a 
commiſſion to act for you.“ 
| loſt my eyeſight in reading to the 
onclunon of this fatal letter; but ſtag- 
\- _ gering 
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gering to reach the bell I rang it ſo furiouſ. {MW bo 
ly, that my ſervant ran in terrified out ¶ ou 
of his ſentes, and feeing me in the moſt m). 
deplorable condition, reſpectfully inquir. Wl fr! 
ed what was the matter. I told him I hag of 
not ſlept all night—that I wanted air, 


and ordered, as well as I could ſpeak, my ¶ voi 


chaiſe to be got ready. - You will ſee of 
what were my intentions had no doubt 4 
but that my wife was unfaithful, and I gro 
had made up my mind to ſet off direaly IM faic 
for Paris, there to lay my caſe before the to 

tribunal, and to confeſs that I had been mil 


the huſband of Arzelia more than nine 8 
months. WJ pul 


Having a little recovered from my firſt I for: 
conflict, I ſaw the neceſſity of having the 
conſent of my commanding officer to the i {nc 
abſenting myſelf from the regiment-I you 
went to his houſe for. the purpoſe of ob- | 
taining it, but he was out, and not ex- 2 v 
pected home till evening—all that day 1} hav: 
kept my carriage waiting, and walked 
with the utmoſt impatience within fight 
of the colonel's door, watching eagerly 
for his return. 

And now a ſingular adventure happen- 
ed, which at once cured me of all my 
fears, of all my jealouſy—hear it my 
friends am ſure it is not what you are 
prepared to expect. N 9 
It was eight o'clock, and I was Font 
ome 
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home, deſperately re” lved to ſet out with- 
out leave; when Within a few paces of 
my own lodging I mot a woman, who 
frit ſtruck me by the extreme indigence 
of her dreſs and appcarance. 

« Monſieur,” ſaid the, in a feeble 
voice, give me ſomething tor the love 
of God.”? 

All my feelings of humanity were en- 
groſſed by my own ſufferings, I therefore 
ſaid, for the ſake of Heaven, leave me 
to myſelf; there is nobody on earth ſo 
miſerable as I am. | 

She grew more importunate, and I re- 
WH pulſed her with more ill- humour than be- 
| Wl fore. 
he « Well then,” cried the, if 
he Wl {nd me away, to be ſure I muſt go, bia 
ou will repent of your cruelty.” 
ob. I was turned from her, but the voice 
ex. n which ſhe uttered her laſt words would 
ive made me fall to the ground, if Ar- 
bed zflia, my adorable Arzelia, had not ſup- 
ported me in her arms. 

« You know me now,” ſaid he, ce but 
ay not a word—1 may be obſerved.” 

„Ves, one word,“ ſtammered L, © are 
jou faith—.“ 

Judge by my diſguiſe,“ replied ſhe, 
in the tones of offended i innocence, “ and 


by the riſk I run in uniting myſelf to 
Jou.“ 


YET, go 


« Q God En 
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* O God?” cried I, ſupporting my 
fainting frame on her arm as we entered 
my houſe together; O God! this 
tranſport is too great a revolution am 
not able to live under it.” 

When it was poſſible that we could 
ſpeak and liſten to each other, I learned 
all the horrors to which, for my ſake, ſhe 
had been expoſed—a recital of them are 
neceſſary if they do not take up too much 
of your attention. I 
Forced by the advice and threats of 
Madame d' Anfort, I followed her to the 
convent, where ſhe left me, giving or- 
ders to the lady abbeſs not to allow that 
any body ſhould cynverſe with me.—The 
next day the came to ſee me again, and 
repeated her viſits every ſubſequent day. 

« I wiſh,” ſaid Arzelia, “ you had been 
a witneſs to our converſations, you would 
then have underſtood the pains ſhe took 
to paint the Chevalier in the glowing co- 
lours of perfection, and to repreſent you 
in thofe the moſt odious.“ | 

« My dear,“ would ſhe fay, © Cor- 
ſange can never marry you—he has le- 
gally renounced marriage, and if he per- 


jures himſelf he forfeits an immenſe for- 


tune. I hope you will not be his ruin. 
 D'Anfort is a fine youth of eighteen, 
well made, and handſome, with a heart 
and mind equally excellent.” 

| „ Thelc 
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Theſe ſort of diſcourſes,” continued 
my * « were always ſure to rouſe m 
indignation. But I was too much afraid 
ſhe would diſcover our ſecret, had I given 
her a deciſive anſwer. My filence made 


her believe ſhe had conquered my heart 


for her darling nephew, and when ſhe 
informed me of my father's death, ſhe 
dwelt chiefly on that part of his letter in 
which ſhe told me he had commanded 
her to give my hand to the Chevalier. 
After this ſhe brought him with her 
to the convent, and both of them were ſo 
aſſiduous, To intruding, that I had ſcarce- 
ly time to read your letters, which I durſt 


not anſwer for tear I might truſt my con- 
fidence in thoſe who might betray me. 


The perſon ſent by M. Dulays might have 
taken a bribe, and we might have been 
undone. 

% had alſo another motive to wich 
cautiouſly with my tyrants — Dear huſ- 
band, I am pregnant! I expect every mi- 
nute to bring to light the precious pledge 
of our affection, and it is that circum- 
ſtance that made me eſcape from my pri- 
ſon to meet you here. Oh! it was a 


ful. 


Thus it was that ſhe had preſerved our 


lecret, and eſcaped from her confinement. 


Vor. I 5 5 | : | 4 But 


bold expedient, but it has proved ſucceſs- 
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But ah! how complete was the fulneſ; 
of my joy, when I underſtood for the firſt 
time that ſhe was in a ſituation very ſoon 
to make me a father; after which ſhe 
pleaſantly informed me by what means ſhe 
had accompliſhed her eſcape, and thus it 
was : 

* But no, my dear Arzelia,”” faid the 
Marquis, ſtopping himſelf, © I am weary 
with ſo much talking—I call on you to 
give me a few moments relief, by helping 
me out with as much as concerns your 
getting away from the convent.” 

The Marchioneſs, who ſat embracing 


the hands of her beloved William, and 


her almoſt equally beloved Marienna, thus 
entreated by a huſband ſtill dearer than 
either, gave a ſmiling aſſent to his peti- 
tion, and with the moſt graceful air in 
the world ſoon drew that attention which 
was before divided wholly upon erfelf. 
Know, my good friends, ſaid ſhe, that 
an unfortunate old woman, one of Pover- 
ty's moſt helpleſs children, who often 
came to aſk charity of the religious, for 
ſome cauſe or other attached herſelf to me 


in a very extraordinary manner—her ſenſe _ 
and her converſation afforded me all the 
amuſement of which I was capable. 1 
confeſſed this to Madame d' Anfort, who 
being well pleaſed with the civility of my 


behaviour 
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behaviour to my favourite nephew, only 
laughed at the fancy I had taken for the 
old woman, but laid no reſtraint on my 
ſeeing her, ſo that ſhe was uſed to paſs 
whole days in my apartment without in- 
quiſitive moleſtation. 

On this poor woman I caſt my eyes for 
the ſucceſs of a very hazardous undertak- 
ing ventured to tell her my ſituation 
I ſaw ſhe took in it an intereſt truly affec- 
tionate, and at my requeſt ſhe procured 
me a habit exactly like her own, even to 
the many coloured pieces with which it 
was patched all over; as I feared my kind 
friend would be made to ſuffer for her 
complaiſance after I was gone, I therefore 
bid her go out before; and when from 
my window I ſaw ſhe was far enough ad- 
vanced in the ſtreet, I began to think of 
my own ſafety; ſhe came in, and went 
out ſo often, that the fervants were well 
accuſtomed to her ſteps, and when T 
thought they might have forgot how late- 
ly it was that ſhe paſſed by them, I drew 
the hood over my face, and went clatter- 
ng along in my wooden ſhoes, making a 
low courteſy as I hobbled by the porter, 
who ſaid, with a loud laugh 5 

* Well, where are you fidgetting now, 
_—_ and by which way did you come 

ack?” * „„ ns 
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I did not ſtay to make my reſponſes, 
but walking at firſt, and running after- 
wards, I ſoon reached the houſe from 
whence the coaches ſet off. I would have 
taken a place at Beſancon; but the maſ- 

ter, who formed from my appearance no 
very reſpectable opinion of my abilities, 
Was going to ſay he could not accommo. 
date me, if, foreſeeing what were his in- 
tentions, I had not ſilenced his ſcruples by 
making ſome gold glitter before his eyes; 
they were inſtantly withdrawn from m 


dreſs, and fixed on my purſe ; the coach 


was fortunately ready—]1 ſtepped into it 

our journey was ſoon completed, and - 

but I have done, and mult reſign the hil- 
tory of two perſecuted lovers into the hands 
of a much more able narrator. 

Every body thanked the Marchioneſs 
for her condeſcenſion, and the Marquis, 
kiſſing her hand, reaſſumed the thread of 

his intereſting recital. 

Wee agreed to remain the night of our 

re- union at my lodgings, but to take others 

the next morning in an obſcure part of the 


town, where we might be leſs liable to 


diſcovery. 5 

We had been ſome hours aſleep, when 
ſuddenly we were awakened by theſe words: 
Save yourſelves, unfortunate pair; the 


Count and his ſon are treading cloſe on my 
ſteps.” | 


My 
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My God, what a viſton |—it was the 
viſion of Dulays—it was himſelf—but he 
had vaniſhed on perceiving that we heard 
him diſtinctly. What a moment! the 
ſcreams of my Arzelia, the cries of an in- 
fant Oh! I never, never ſhall forget it— 

yes, at this inſtant of diſtreſs I found my- 
felt a father—the voices I ſeemed to hear 
crying, © Where are they?—in what place 
are they concealed ?” —left me no time for 
conſideration; I caught the babe in m 
arms to fave his life by flight L was 
without light, and almoſt without ſenſes, 
when as T opened the door a. man ſnatched 
it from my graſp—I groped along my way, 
I overtook him at the head of the ſtairs, 
and plunging my ſword in his body, cry- 
ing out, Die, deteſtable Anfort, die with 
thy ſins unrepented.” But as I ſtopped 
to recover my new-born ſon, the voice of 
Dulays pierced my ſoul. 

& You kill,” ſaid he, the friend who: 

would have ſaved you.” 
I ſhould that moment have fallen on my 
own ſword, if he had not exerted his little 
remaining ſtrength to. ſave me feeling the 
{word drawn from his body, and hearing 
me mutter that his blood ſhould not flow 
unrevenged. 
7 Lights now appeared, and with them 
the Count and the Chevalier their fury 

! 5 13 ſeemed. 
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ſeemed to abate at the dreadful ſcene that 
preſented itſelf—their own, and all the 
houſehold domeſtics were preſently em- 
ployed ; ſome of them carried the wound- 
ed Dulays to lay tim on a bed, others ran 
for ſurgeons ; ſome were ſet to watch that 
{ did myſelf no miſchief; but breaking 
from them with the ſtrength of a tyger, 
I followed the two Anforts to my wife's 
apartment, whither they had already con- 
veyed my infant. I ſaw it ſtretched by her 
ſide, and I faw her lying without ſenſe or 
motion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


A PROPOSAL. 
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1 LEFT Arzelia in the hands of ſome 


women who were endeavouring to reco- 


you not ſatisfied to have murdered your 
friend; would you be the butcher of m 
ſon alſo ?—PF orget firſt thy obligations to 
me, and expunge from my heart that blood. 
which flows in his veins, mingled with the 
blood of thy own mother.” 

I ſhuddered, and I wept.—“ Theſe tears 
ſpeak for thee,” continued the Count ; 
give up to my care the fruit of an ille- 


gitimate union, and I will pardon all your 
faults.“ 5 


- 


My rage rekindled at ſo black a propo- 
fition, nor did I try to reſtrain it. 


« You!” cred I; © give my hu to 
your care—-you, who would have killed 
14 his 


ver her, and turning with fury to the Che- #y 10 
valier, aſked him in a voice of thunder, i 
„How he dared to intrude himſelf into 4 
h f ife?” He h 7 7 
the apartment of my wife! e hung 1 
down his head and made no anſwer— not. mM. 
ſo his father. | 1 5 
* Wretched young man,“ ſaid he, © are "708 
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his mother — you, who would render its 


birth infamous—-periſh the father, who 
would make ſuch a ſacrifice!“ 


The Count ſtill perſiſted, but finding 


me immoveable, he withdrew out of the 


chamber, taking his ſon with him. 

I had ſoon the double felicity of ſeeing 
my wife perfectly reſtored to her ſenſes, 
receiving my attentions with fmiles, folding 
the pledge of our love with rapture to her 
boſom, and hearing that the wound I had 

ven Dulays was not mortal, even attend- 
ed with little danger. Of this fatal miſ- 
take I did not acquaint Arzelia, that her 
mind might not be ruffled, and her reco- 
very retarded. I ſpent my nights as well 
as hive in nurſing theſe deareſt objects of 
my affection, and Dulays had the good- 
neſs to pardon what he would never per- 
mit me to call by a more ſevere name than 
that of an error. 

The Count and Chevalier remained at 
an inn, but avoided our- preſence. We 
gave our infant the name of William, and 


my enchanting wite nurſed him tenderly 


at her boſom till Dulays was well enough 
recovered to go out by ſtealth, to have him 
formally baptized, and procure for him a 
truſty nurſe; with whom we might ſafely 
confide him till it ſhould be determined if 
we were to live together, which muſt de- 
pend on the legality of our — ; 
82 the 
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the Count ſtill declaring it was in his 
power to ſet it aſide. | 

Dulays having carried our ſon to Paris, 
I did not refuſe to ſee the Count, who- 
ſent to deſire an interview with me, and 
as he entered my chamber he firſt held 
out his hand, then very affectionately em- 
braced me: this kindneſs quite overcame- 
me, for I always dreaded his anger from 
that habit of love I had imbibed for him 
in infancy. 

How happy Iam,” ſaid he, forcing 
me to ſet down by him; © that this terri- 
ble tempeſt is ſucceeded by a calm—hear: 
what I have to ſay, and do not interrupt 
me.” 

I aſſured him I would: be all attention, 
and he-proceeded. 

am arrived at that age when ambi- 
tion is pardonable, becauſe it is the only 
paſſion that can be ratwnally indulged. 
Well, then, I am ambitious, but it is for 
the moſt amiable of ſons, in the advance- 
ment of whoſe fortunes the whole of my 
deſires are bounded: It; is only your bro- 
ther that is more dear to me than your- 
ſelf. If you loved each other, my chil- 
dren, you would crown my old age with 
felicity. O give me this felicity, my dear, 
my ſecond ſon, and my ſoul ſhall bleſs 
thee.” 


I 5 Reſpect- 
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Reſpectable man, I replied, greatly 
moved, © there is nothing I deſire ſo 
much ; but what is the ſacrifice you would 
demand?“ 

„If,“ returned he, you love Arzelia, 
you will not think it a hard one; you are 
not to learn that the marriage you have 
contracted is illegal, and that it depends 
only on me to annul it; I would avoid 
this extremity, if you do not force me up- 
on it. No, dear Corſange, live bleſſed 
with your Arzeha—l1 do not ſeek to ſepa- 
rate you but in juſtice your child muſt 
not inherit the fortunes to which his birth 
gives him no right. Conſign him to me; 
I will bring him up with the care of a 
true father, only that he muſt for ever re- 
main 1gnorant of his birth or parents.” 

I u opened my eyes wide, but the Count 
did not direct his to my countenance, or 
I am ſure its expreſſion muſt have diſpleaſ- 
ed him. By giving up this ſmall point,” 
ſaid he, you will inſure the poſſeſſion of 
your wife, and I ſolemnly engage on theſe 
terms never to claim under the deed 1 
have in my poſſeſſion—conſent then, my 
' ſon, to your own and Arzelia's happineſs, 
rather than involve her, yourſelf, and 
your ſon, in ruin that muſt be inevitable. 
I neither deſire to ſeparate you nor her 
from your child; you may ſee him my 
| * 
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day if you pleaſe; my ſole condition is on- 
ly that you never ſhall acknowledge him.“ 

The ſubtilty of this propriety ſtruck me 
forcibly; but inſtead of reſiſting his argu- 
ments, I determined to repel his arts with 
ſubterfuge equal to his own ; ſo pretend- 
ing to be charmed with his clemency, an- 
ſwering at the ſame time for Arzelia's ſub- 
miſhon to terms ſo lenient, I promiſed to 
put our infant under his parental care as 
ſoon as we ſhould arrive at Paris. 

By this means we were all fatisfied-— - 
my wife and I having a thouſand plans to 
ſteal him away from his dangerous pro- 
tectors without being ſuſpeQed, and guard-- 
ing his precious life as well as our own ſe- 
cret. But alas! what became of our flat- 
tering proſpects, when we heard on our 
entering Paris that Dulays, the beſt and 
deareſt of friends, was no more; he had 
made this journey too ſoon, his wound had 
opened afreſh, and almoſt inſtant . death 
was the dreadful conſequence: 

The eyes of this affectionate friend were 
cloſed by his mother, who was no longer 
at his houſe, in which there only remain- 
ed one ſervant, who put into my hands a 
letter, ſaying he was. charged to deliver it 


by his maſter in his laſt moments private- WW 
ly, whenever I ſhould come to enquire af 


ter him. 


I can- 
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« I cannot recal the contents of this 
poſthumous letter,” continued the Count, 
* without feeling myſelf the murderer of 
the-generous compoſitor. Oh, with what 
nobleneſs did he acquit me of his death— 
he would allow me no blame—he laid it 


all upon accident.—In regard to my fon, 
he wrote thus: 


© I was taken ill on the journey [ 

© knew I ſhould die—l turned into Vi- 
© try, and left your ſon in the great 
© ſtreet, at the houſe of Magdeline Voiſin, d'. 
1 © who has undertaken the charge of nur{- the 
© ing him—at the church of that place laf 
you will alſo find the regiſter of his ou 

© baptiſm; you muſt bring him up with 
© the utmoſt ſecrecy ; make your tyrants ed 
© believe that he is already dead, or al fo: 
* ſure yourſelf he will die by their hands.” an 
« As ſoon as I had read the dear Du- W. 
lays? letter, I ran home in an agony not er 
to be deſcribed; the firſt perſon J fortu- ha 
nately encountered was ho tender mo- tr: 
ther of our infant, whoſe joy at finding bi 
her child was properly diſpoſedof, mellow- tr 
ed the aftcQiionate ; ſhe as well as I felt * 

for the fate of its generous protector.“ 

We conſulted together on the wiſe ad- ar 
vice he had given, and no opportunity W 
- ſeemed ſo convenient as the preſent effec- k 
tual to impoſe on the deſigning family, a 


with 
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with whom we were ſtill forced to live. 
We ran to them weeping and diſordered, 
to declare the death of Dulays and our 
infant—our tears, which were flowing in 
torrents for our friend—our lamentations: 
—our refuſing to be comforted—every. 
thing contributed to expel from their cau- 
tious minds the very idea of impoſition 
—even the Chevalier was ſatisfied, and 
had the hypocriſy to join his conſolations 
with thoſe of the Count and Madame 
d' Anfort; for a long time we ſuffered 
them to be all equally ineffectual, but at 
laſt pretended to be more reconciled to. 
our inevitable misfortune, | 

This conduct of ours ſo much delight. 
ed them, that we did not live very uncom- 
fortable for more than twelve months; 
and what added to their good humour, 
was there being no appearance of an in- 
creaſe to our family—in all this time we 
had never once looked in upon our ſtolen 
treaſure for fear of creating ſuſpicion ; 
but the caution we painfully practiſed was 
traverſed by a very ſimple accident, which 
I am going to relate. 8 

I was walking one day with the Count 
and his ſon in the court of the Hotel, 
when a milkwoman, who was going to the 


kitchen, made a full ſtop, and looking 
at me, cried out | £ 


| "= O bleſ- | 


— 
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O bleſſed Virgin, you muſt certain. 
ly be the father of that child who reſem- 


bles you ſo ſtrongly ; for my part I never 


faw the like of it.“ 


I felt my heart ſicken—I would have 


hurried them away—but the Chevalier 
exclaimed, © What is it you fay, my 
ood woman?“ 


I ſays,” replied. ſhe, with the ſame 
naiveté as before, I ſays, Monſieur | 
Seigneur, that gentleman,” pointing to 
me, © muſt ſurely be papa to a pretty 
little boy called William, who is nurſed. 
by a friend of my.own ;. but I beg a great. 
many pardons for making free with ſuch 
She courteſied, and 


99 T 


noble perſonages. 
went into the houſe. 


«© The woman is mad, cried I, pierced 


to the ſoul. | 
Perhaps not,** ' replied the Chevalier, 
who ſtood exchanging glances with his fa- 
ther—but come, Sir,” taking him by the 
arm, let us wiſh the Marquis a pleaſant 
walk, whilſt you go and repoſe yourlelt.” 
I made no doubt they were going to 
bring the woman under a more ſtrict ex- 
amination—mad with apprehenſion I ran 
to the ſtable, put a ſaddle upon the horle, 


which I knew to have the moſt ſpeed, 


gallopped, without ſtopping, till in Vitry, 
and at the very door of my child's — 
| t 


r 
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It was fortunately open—ſhe ſtood be- 
fore it with my William in her arms. 

«© How came you by that infant?“ 
eried I. 

+ Monhieur Dulays Ws it to me 
its name is William —. he told me it be- 
longed to one of his friends, and you may 
ſee by his beauty that he has not wanted 

ood nurſing.” 

lt is a charming child indeed,” re- 
plied I; © pray lift it to my ſaddle, chat | 
might take a nearer view of it.“ 

All. this time I held my purſe-in my 
hand, and as ſoon. as ſhe had placed the 
child before me, I. let it drop at her feet, 
ſetting. off with. my prize, at. a rate that 
I the winds. 

My little charge, frightened and fatigu- 


ed, gave ſo many proofs of his obje&ions 


to this mode of travelling, that I was un- 
der the neceſſity to diſmount near the roy- 
al gardens, into which I entered not onl 
to appeaſe his cries, but to conſider how I 
ſhould beſtow him hereafter. 

I carried him to the ſmall wood, than 
which nothing can be more ſequeſtered ; 
here I ſat down with him upon the graſs, 
and as I preſſed him to my heart, bedew- 
ing his face with my tears, an elderly wo- 
man, who, unobſerved by me, had been 
watching all my motions, advanced to- 

wards 
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wards me, and with much mildneſs aſked 


me ſome queſtions, of which humanity 


was evidently the prompter ; the moment 
I heard her ſpeak, ſhe impreſſed me with 
a fort of ſentiment bordering on venerati- 
ON, 

% Alas!” ſaid the, © my dear Mon- 


fieur, are you the father of this lovely in- 


fant ?” | 
„ Yes! Madame.“ 


What a beautiful creature but you 
weep— have you encountered ſome ſinif. 


ter accident? 

& Oh! indeed—indeed I have.” 

& Well, but it muſt be ſome conſolati— 
on to know that you-are not the moſt un- 
fortunate perſon in the world—you can- 
not be half ſo unhappy as myſelf ; but 
may I not know the nature-of your trou- 
bles—T1 beg pardon— l was once a mother, 
and ſhould be fo at this moment, if death 
had not ſnatched from me the moſt ami- 
able of ſons—ah ! let my tears flow for a 
moment, and-then I will endeavour to dry 
yours.” 55 


6 Madame, my woes muſt be ſecret.“ 


«© O you may ſafely truſt them with 
me I am a ſtranger in this country—I 
have been here only two months,” and 
who can tell that I may not be able. to 
render you ſome ſervice—lI am alone—1 

have 
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have neither huſband nor children—I am 
ablolutely quite ſolitary, without acquain- 
tance, and without wiſhing to have any— 
ſpeak, my dear Monſieur, ſpeak, I entreat 
you—l am concerned for you—l feel a 
very fingular concern in your misfor- 
tunes.“ 


Generous ſtranger! what could you 
do to relieve me!“ 


“ Whatever lies in my power, I am 
ready to perform.“ 

Ah! would you but fave this child 
from thoſe cruel wretches who: will raviſh 
him from his father—who will raviſh him 
from you—ambition the covetouſnels of a 
brother.” 

J underftand you—yes, 1 will—1 will 


—what a pity— this child. I ſuppoſe, 18. 
your natural 1 3 


«© Oh, no! oh, not—but the deareſt 
offspring of a lawful union but that in- 
nocent union 1s croſſed Y unfeeling rela- 
tions.“ 


What then—it is a clandeſtine mar- 
riage ??? 

« Yes, and that i is the only fault of its 
miſerable parents.“ 

„Ah! Monſieur, a fatal error it ſurely 
is, but it ſhould not be puniſhed with 
death—give me the dear child—I will be 
its moth er——l will bring it up as my 

| OWD. 
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own. — Poor innocent babe, it puts me in 
mind of my ſon when he was at that age— 
pray was it born in Paris? 

& No, Madame, in Beſancon.“ 

« Good God! Beſancon! O Heaven! 
did you live there when my ſon—cruel 
 remembrance—was alſo alive, and in that 
horrible town — did you know my ſon !— 
he was ſweet, amiable and generous—but, 
alas! he was barbarouſly murdered.”? 

«© Murdered ?” 0 

„Fes, by a fellow-collegian.“ 

« What was his name ?” 

„ Dulays—ah! tell me, did you know 
bim?“ 

« A little, 8 2 

. & Have you heard of his fate?” 

« O yes—and — never ſhall. eraſe 
it from my memo 

« Then you can give me a detail of the 
particulars ?” 

_ Madame, I beg——in pity excuſe 
me.” 

<« Theſe were the ſelf ſame words he 
told me when he expired in my arms—he 
was, he ſaid, at Beſancon, to render ſome 


ſervice to a certain Marquis de Corſange, 


whom he many. times had mentioned to 
me in his fetters, a giddy-headed young 
nobleman, with whom he had got ac- 


quainted at college, began a quarrel _=_ 
| im. 
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him, and run his ſword through his body 


—is not that the real account?“ 

It is much like it.“ 

My ſon added, that he would have 
bled to death of his wounds, had it not 
been for the Marquis de Corſange, whom 
he always deſcribed as a good-natured 
and humane young nobleman.— Ah! 


Heavens, what do you bring to my re- 


membrance?“ | 
This converſation, my friends, over- 
whelmed me with ſhame and confuſion— 
to claim the ſupport of a woman who 1s. 
the mother of the friend I have immo- 
lated—the mother of the friend whoſe 
proceedings were moſt generous—far from 
enouncing my guilt to. his family, he had 
that grandeur of ſpirit to mention my 
name only to be my eulogium. O God! 


I was then in. one of thoſe indeſcribable 


ſituations which can only be felt. 


Madame Dulays, ſeeing me turn pale, 
aſked me the reaſon of my confuſion—T 


anſwered her that I was that Marquis de 
Corſange whom her ſon had ſo advantage- 
ouſly pourtrayed in his letters—ſhe ex- 
preſſed the joy ſhe felt at ſeeing me, in- 
vited me to ſtep into her carriage, and 
degged for an account of my adventures, 
promiſing to take every maternal care of 
my ſon from that night. 


The 
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The ſting of remorſe was going to make 
= mmit an indiſcretion, but after ma- 
ture deliberation I began to think better, 
J would therefore not undeceive Madame 
Dulays, as ſuch an avowal would not on- 
ty have kindled her wrath and indigna- 
tion, but hindered her from undertaking 
to conduct my ſon's education —ſuch a 
diſſimulation laid, however, hard upon my 
feelings. 


After having related the ſtory of my 
misfortunes, and entreated her to take 
every care of my William, but, above all, 
to conceal from him his real parents, ſhe 
ere every thing, aſſured me of her 
riendſhip, and an implicit obſervance of 
my injunctions. 


Think you this converſation did not 
eover me with confuſion. It involved me 
in agony hardly to be concealed—the ex- 
ceſs of my remorſe was almoſt inſupport- 
able—l ſhould have ſunk under it, but! 
had need of Madame Dulays' afliſtance to 
take care of my boy; and without know- 
ing me-for the deftroyer of her own, al- 
ready ſhe had granted it, under all the 
ſecrecy my ſituation, made it neceſſary for 
me to exact for the preſervation of a life 
fo precious to myſelf and its mother. O 
what joy! what rapture did 1 — 

when. 
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when Madame Dulays bore him from me, 
hiding him under her cloak till ſhe had 
conveyed him to her carriage, when, 
mounting my horſe, I again proceeded 
towards Paris. 


LA 
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HAT 


THE SEPARATION. 


Tur Hotel d' Anfort I found in the 


greateſt confuſion the Chevalier, my in- 


veterate enemy, juſt arrived from Vitry; 
he had threatened the good woman, who 
had been entruſted with my child, in ſuch 
a manner as made her confeſs the whole 
affair. 

He heard that a few minutes before his 
arrival I had taken away the boy, but was 
ignorant of the place to which I had con- 
ducted him: having therefore held a coun- 
cil with his father and aunt, they unani- 
mouſly reſolved that Madame d' Anfort 
ſhould conduct Arzelia to a chateau ſhe 
had ſituated in the environs of St. Ger- 


main, and there kept till I ſhould have 


delivered up my ſon, that helpleſs object 
of their common hatred and purſuits. 

J am not informed of this new diſaſter 
till they have carried off my wite : how- 
ever, Arzelia finds means to ſend ſecretly 


"4. 


a ſhort note to me, in which ſhe hints that 
| it 
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it is time for us to free ourſelves from the 
c&nirol of our tyrants—ſhe alſo ſends me 
a goiu repeater, which ſhe begs me to 
look at every hour, that I may remember 
her. b 
I believe, continued the Marquis de 
Corſange, here is no one preſent who has 
not heard of the adventures of my poor 
William whilſt he was at college, as well 
as after he left it. Dumount was a 
ſtranger to me, when I committed to him 
the care of his education—nor did I ever 
reveal myſelf to him; but you muſt recol- 
let, my dear friend, my firſt interview 
with my ſon. Great God! how pathetic 
it was—then I gave him that watch which 
had been the gift of his mother, but the 
motto I firſt tried to efface, fearful even 
that ſhadows may be the means of betray- 
ing our ſecret. But to continue my nar- 
rative properly, I muſt return to the im- 
priſonment of the beloved Arzelia, You 
will perceive how much we were intimi- 
dated, and it is more than poſſible I may 
be too juſtly accuſed of acting with ſupine- 
neſs. in an affair of ſo much importance; 
and the only excuſe I am able to plead 
againſt this charge is, that it was only the 
conſideration ' of the ſafety of our boy's 
life, as well as for my wife's reputation— 
the having exacted from me an oath, ad- 
2 miniſtered 
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miniſtered with all awful ſolemnity, never 
even in the greateſt emergency to have 
recourſe to the laws for redreſs of our 
grievances, but to wait patiently until 
Providence ſhould lead us out of our dif. 
ficulties. | 


Ah! it was madneſs in us to the higheſt | 


degree—why ſhould we not have had cou- 
rage to ſhake off the chains in which our 
three cruel tyrants held us fettered—in- 
deed, I believe it was chiefly in the fear 
of our marriage being diſſolved that I was 
kept back; and the deed of renunciation 
which I had ſigned, and of whole invali. 


dity we were not yet perfectly convinced, | 


they having bid us ſo much defiance, that 
we even dared not to conſult a lawyer, tor 
fear of making ourſelves liable to a law- 
ſuit, whoſe final iſſue we conſidered as 
very fatal. | . 
Thus was I forced to bear this ſepara- 
tion without making the leaſt complaint; 
but I at laſt found means, by the adroit- 
neſs and ſuggeſtion of my good Madame 
Dulays, to inform my beloved wite that 
our William was ſafe. | 
At night, when every body was ſafely 
retired to reſt in the hotel, I mounted my 
horſe, and fled to the houſe which con- 
tained my treaſure ; it was a ſhort diſtance 


from St. Germain; a long avenue of trees 


Con- 
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conducted to its entrance, and was cover- 
ed with gravel—lI contrived to trace in 
large characters upon the gravel the word 
well. I ſet out immediately after, reach- 
ed the hotel before day-break, and retired 
to my own apartment, fearing to incur 


any ſuſpicion. 


Every morning Arzelia left the chateau, 
under the pretext of recruiting her ſpirits 
by the air ;—ſhe choſe for her walk the 
avenue, alledging, that ſhe hked it better 
than the park—there ſhe read what I had 
written over night, and ſometimes made 
uſe of the ſame expedient to let me know 
her thoughts it was utterly impoſſible for 
her to write, or indeed, had he been fur- 
niſhed with the means to do fo, ſhe could 
not have conveyed her letter, becauſe Ma- 
dame d' Anfort never for a moment left 
her but during thoſe walks which ſhe per- 
mitted her to take, 

Thus we continued to eil for one 
could not call it living, till the moment 
when I ſent my ſon to the college of Na- 
varre, where I put him under your care.— 
My worthy Dumount, I ſaw you, your 
phyſiognomy announced an amiable heart, 
and it did not deceive me—it was about 
that time that affairs took a different turn 
at the chateau d' Anfort. 

Madame d'Anfort, who could not con- 
ceive how I could live, parted from my 
Arzelia, without beholding, nay, even 

Vol. II. K with- 
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without enquiring after her, for of courle 
ſhe was ignorant of my nocturnal excur— 
ſions, began to let her enjoy more liberty; 
ſhe changed her lodging room, and aſſigu- 
ed another for her uſe more cheerful and 
pleaſant—it was in the front of the firſt 
court-yard, but quite adjoining to that in 
which ſhe flept: this made my beloved 
invent a ſcheme of receiving me by night 
unknown to every body; it was a very 
bold ſtratagem, aud, as we were happy 
enough to make it ſucceed, it was a ver 
ludicrous one: ſhe conveyed it to me thus 
—One morning that I was riding round 
the walls of the chateau in which my wife 
was confined, which I.conſtantly uſed to 


do a hundred times at thoſe hours when 1 


ran no riſk of being ſpied, I approached 
the windows of the room without know. 
ing that it contained her: the ſhut- 
ters were yet cloſed, but an unaccount- 
able preſentiment, for which I could in no 
Way account, detained me under it for 
ſome time; at length the ſhutters were 
opened, and I was bleſſed with a ſight of 
my Arzelia, whoſe white hand thruſt out 
a paper, and then initantly diſappeared. 
I ſprung forward, caught it up—O Hea- 
vens and earth! it was the writing. of my 
wife—but before I could break the ſeal, 
1 had wetted it through with my tears, 
and devoured it with my kifles—ah | how 


6 tranl- 
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tranſporting were its contents—hſhe point- 
ed out to me © method by which I might 
gain admittance to her, when her guards 
were flee 2DiNg—IL was thus we accompliſh- 
ea R 

Madame d' Anfort uſed to ſend every 


day to St. Germain a large covered cart, 


loaden with all the productions of her gar- 
den, and a ſimple harmleſs boy acted as 
driver, and afterwards ſold them in the 
market-place, ind at night returned to the 
chateau about twelve. It occurred to us 
to make uſe of this lad, and to procure 
ourſelves, without his knowledge, the plea- 
lure of convering with each other ; and 
for that end it was we concerted thele mea- 
lures. 

Champaicn, my valet, by my orders, 
diſguiſed himſelf one day in the habit of 
a country man—he knew the inn at St. 
Germain, where James put up every even- 
ing; thither he repaired, and entering in- 
to converſation, propoles to drink toge- 
ther; they then reailly agreed to the pro- 
poſal, but towards midnight he wanted to 
return. 8 | 

«© I will accompany yon,“ anſwers 
Champaign, „for, late as it now 1s, I have 
to go a league beyond your houſe.” 

While they were on the way the clown 
leſt the cart about a hundred yards be- 

K 2 hind 
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hind him—Champaign then wiſhed his 
companion a good night. 

„Shall you return this way in the mor- 
ning ?” aſked he. 

% Yes, at four. 

« Do you?” 

„„ 

“Why then,” ſaid he, © we will go 
together to my lady's great kitchen gar- 
den, it is not a quarter of a league from 
here. I drive my cart there every morn- 
ing, when I aſſiſt the gardener, and in the 
evening I carry the things to St. Germain, 
where I have many good cuſtomers.” 

% Well,” ſaid my ſervant, if that is 
the caſe, we ſhall, my honeſt fellow, meet 
often, becauſe I come this road every day.” 


He then parted with the man, and I. 


got into the cart, which was conducted by 
the driver into the court of the chateau— 
he unharneſſes his horſes, puts them into 
the ſtable, and retires to bed—he no ſooner 
is gone than a woman makes her appear- 
ance, and flies towards the cart—it is my 
Arzelia !—what tranſports did we not en- 
joy —we could only talk of our misfor- 
tunes, but ſhe rejoiced at the deſtiny of 
her ſon—ſhe approved of all that I had 
done, particularly of my having made no 
ſtir in the world about her confinement.— 
Never were lovers more happy, or more 
contented—at three in the morning my 
-” : Arzelia 
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Arzelia returned to her room—the carter 
came back, put to his horſes, and carried 
me back in the ſame manner in which he 
had brought me. 

Champaign ſtood waiting for him at the 
gate mutual civilities paſſed between 
them, and drinking was ſtill their favou— 
rite topic while they entered an alehouſe 
detached from the road, I jumped out of 
the cart, and ran to a neighbouring inn, 
where my truſty ſervant ſoon came to join 
me—we then mounted our horſes, and 
reached the hotel before ſix, 

You will allow that we expoſed our- 
ſelves very much, but we carried on the 
ſtratagem- many years, and our ſtolen in- 
terviews grew {weeter and {weeter from 
the good accounts I was able to convey 
to her, of that one, and only one dear 
pledge of a fond but unfortunate Hy- 
men, 

Many years, however incredible it may 
ſound, did we continue this undetected 
intercourſe; and I believe we are both 
ready to acknowledge that it was very far 
from being the molt unhappy we had paſ- 
ſed ſince our marriage. One morning, 
as I was juſt ſtolen from this unfaſhion- 
able aſſignation with my own wife, and at 
that ſilent hour when the eye of obſerva- 
tion was the leaſt to be dreaded, who 
thould L encounter before I had quitted 
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the path which leads from the chateau to 
the public road but the odious Chevalier 
—] hung my head, and turned a little to 
the left, whilſt he took another road to 
the right, ſetting up a briſk gallop, which 
made me hope | had been fortunate enough 
to efcape his notice; and what confirmed 
me in this opinion was, that I continued 
for ſeveral {ucceeding nights to viſit ny 
wife as quictly and as uninterrupted as be- 
fore, which could not have been the caſe 
had he diſcovered me ſo near her rci- 
dence. 

Alas! he had diſcovered me, and you 
mult now prepare yourſelves for a ſpecies 
of vengeance, of which none but the Che— 
valier, together with his colleagues, could 
have been capable. 

The houeſt gardener had contracted 
ſuch an intimacy with Champaign, thut 
he would have been forry to have miſt 
him a ſingle night; and it was at thetc 
hours, my William, I laboured for you: 
an enigma you could not ſolve when | 
gave you ile gold repeater, but which 
I could not explain, without coming to 
ſuch illustrations as ne ceſſity require. us 
both to avoid. But in this place, my be- 
loved William, I muit make a ſhort digre!- 
ſion to reiue the cataſtrophe which made 
me fo barbarous to you, my ſon—it wa? 
the inſtrumeut of my preſent happineis— 


17 
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you will by it perceive how forcibly the 
arts of the moſt abandoned work upon a 


tecble heart, which is naturally inclined 


to ſuſpicion. 


Before !] enter on my narration, I ought 
to particularize the events which led to it, 
events which did not reach my know- 
ledge till long after. One morning the 
Count d'Anfort, having had a reſtleſs 
night, roſe early, with an intent to walk 
about the courts, with which his houſe 
was ſurrounded: a mere motive of curi- 
olity led him to the ſtables, of which he 
was much ſurpriſed to find the door open; 
and ſtill more when on entering it he 
found both my horſe and that of my ſer- 
vant miſſing. 

«© What can all this mean,“ exclaimed 
he; „is Corſange fled?“ 

He immediately awakens all his domeſ- 
tics, intimidates them by his threats, and 
from them learns that I leave the hotel 
every night, and do not return till fix in 
the morning. 


Ibe Count, who did not want penetra- 


tion, ſuſpects me of going to St. Germain, 


and of having apparently found means to 


gain accets to my wife; his indignation 


13 Kindled to rage; he calls his ſon, and 
they both mount their hories, and reach 
the chateau about ſeven. 
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They both began to reproach in the 
moſt bitter manner, as did Madame d' An. 
fort, though ſhe was ignorant for what; 
but when their motives were explained to 
her, ſhe was equally fired with fury, and 
promiſed them to leave no efforts un- 
tried to bring the matter to a diſcovery. 

The under gardener had often bragged 
in the family of his good friend who went 
with him every night to St. Germain, and 
treated him with as much. wine as he 
would drink, returning each morning to 
regale him aſreſh. 

Madame d' Anfort on being informed 
of this circumſtance by one of her domel- 
tics, immediately ſuſpected that this good 
friend of Joſeph's was no other than my- 
ſelf, or one of my ſervants ; ſhe therefore 


provided him on the enſuing night an ef- 


cort of two tall ſtout men: theſe had or- 
ders to ſeize the good friend of her gar- 
dener, and bring him before her. 


Theſe commands were executed 


Champaign was caught, and brought be- 
fore her, and ſhe knew him in a moment: 

after many threats, many offers of reward, 
ſhe drew from the faithleſs valet a full ac- 
count of our nocturnal interviews—ſhe al- 
ſo enquired at what place my ſon was 
concealed ; but on that part of his exa- 
mination ke could give no ſatisfaction, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe fortunately it was the only thing I 
had concealed from him. 

Madame d*Anfort, in a tranſport of 
rage, meditated a cruel revenge with her 
brother and nephew; and by the help of 
great bribes, eaſily prevailed on the ſordid- 
wretch, my valet, to become her accom- 
plice. O Heavens why are ſouls ſo baſe- 
to become tools to the criminal manœuvres- 
of the great! who, though they eſcape for 
a time, are ever ſure of falling ſooner or 
later victims of their guilt—this was the 
fate of the unhappy Champaign. 

One evening, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting 
their horrid deſigns, L. arrived at St. Ger- 
main about the uſual hour, and was very 
much ſurpriſed at not finding either my 
ſervant or the gardener of Madame d' An- 
fort. I inſtantly enquired for them, and 
was informed they went away about half 
an Hour before my arrival. Amazed at 
what could make them in ſo much haſte, 
I walked towards the gate of the chateau, 
where I Rood waiting—in about half an 
liour Champaign came out of the court- 
yard“ Ah! my lord,” ſaid this wretch, 
„ I bring you ſad news.“ f 

Speak inſtantly,” cried I, © of what 
nature?“ 

* The Marchioneſs, my lord, ſent for 
me by the gardener—as ſoon as 1 appeared 
before her, ſhe cried, © Go, Champaign, 
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go tell the Marquis that I am heartily tired 
of the ſlavery in which I am held for his 
ſake—that I beg of him never again to 
ſee me, and that for the future I ſhall 
think no morc of one from whom misfor- 
tunes force me to part.” 

EX Heavens !”” ctied , it impol⸗ 
fible thoſe words ſhould be the words of 
Arzelia.” 

J wiſh to God it were ſo-—-but, my 
lord, to give you a convincing proof, | 
will ſhew you the preſent ſhe made me, as 
an acknowledgment, ſhe was pleaſed to 
ſay, for the trouble 1 had taken.” 

Here, my good Champaign,” added 
ſhe, is a Pure containing twenty-five 
louis-d'ors ; rely always on my gratitude, 
but J requeit you to have nothing farther 
to do with this affair; all is over between 
the Marquis and myſelf, and I am deter- 
mined it ſhall be for ever.“ 

J leave you to think what impreſſion 
this diſcourſe of my ſervant's made upon 
my mind-—far, very far was I from ſuſ- 
pecting his treachery ; and beſides, his re- 
port, as to appearance, had too much the 
tincture of truth for me to call it in queſ- 
tion, Grief had nearly deprived me of 

my ſenſes ; I uttered nothing but reproach- 
es and imprecations upon the innocent 
Arzelia, and returned home with a bleed- 
ing heart. 


'Two 
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Two days after I received a note by a. 
ſervant of Madame d'Anfort from my wife 
—it cuntained theſe words : 

All connection, my lord, muſt for 
ever ceaſe between us—follow the only 
advice I can give you, which is to fly from 
me, at leaſt till Heaven pleaſes to diſpoſe 
matters more favourably for us than ar 
preſent.“ 

This cold and very lacomic letter helped 
to confirm me in my fatal opinion. I 

magined that Arzelia, impatient of the 
e of her ſituation, was determined to 
break her chain, and remove from me 
long, very long did theſe cruel ideas haunt 
my fancy, and I only got rid of them to 
be involved in others a. thouſand times 
more deplorable. | 

One morning Champaign accoſted me 
with a moſt foreboding and diſmal air, 
iaying, * Alas! how will your lordſhip 

be able to ſupport the blow lam going to 
give you—ſummon all the ſtrength and 
energy of your ſoul to hear me.“ 

«© What blow, ched I; is it of An 
zelia?“ 

Ah! my lord, ſhe is faithleſs to your 
bed.“ 

5 Traitor! dareſt thou ſay it?'“ ex- 
claimed I, maddened by contending paſſi- 
ONS, 


« Ah! 
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« Ah! my lord, your friend Dulays, 
who 1s now no more. it was ſeduced 
the affections of the Marchioneſs-—it was. 
he who diſhonoured you.” 

& Villain, tremble—your life ſhall an- 
ſwer this calumny.“ 

* Ah! my lord, I can prove it but too 
truly, ſo as to ſtrike you with conviction 
—the gardener, who I ſee every day, and 
who is now in our intereſt, found two 
days ago in the place where the Marchion- 
els had been ſitting, this picture, and this 


letter, which he ſaw her preſs ſeveral times. 


to her lips.“ 


Judge of my feelings when I really ſaw 
the picture of Dulays, and at the bottom 


theſe words in her own Annen. 


him whom I ſhall never forget! Gods! 
what a ray of light ſtruck from the hori- 
zon of my underſtanding I haſtily 
ſnatched the letter—it came indeed from 
Dulays himſeli—-L knew his band—this 
was its contents : 


LETTER; 


c Take care to conceal the ſecret from 


every eye—-the fruit of a love, the moſt 
faithful, the moſt ardent, belongs only to 
; me—ah! | who more than myſelf has a right 
. to receive this beloved infant. Adieu! I 


charge you once more that you carefully 


guard our ſecret intelligence.“ 


You 
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You will ſuppoſe, my friends, that there 
could be no poſſible act of inſanity to which 
1 was not now equal my firſt ſtep was to 

the Luxemburgh— I ſent for Dumount 
you know the cruel orders 1 gave him, 
and you have heard of the poverty to which 
my madneſs reduced them—-my wife-— 
my ſon—my Dumount—but I will ſay no 


more-—-you have all, all forgiven him, 
who will never forgive himſelf. 
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HAF. XXY. 


THE MARQUIS CONCLUDES HIS NAR RA“ 
| TIVE. 


1 E moment ] had ſent away Du— 


mount, inſtead of going to my own houſe, 
I made my way to the Count's, where J 
found the three plotters ſitting together, 
I fell at the old man's fteet—] made the 
recantation of my cerrors—1I told them! 
bad caſt off the baſtard and his infamous 
mother tor ever defired he would once 
more receive me under his root—and ſo 
much meanneſs did my jealous fury tranſ— 
port me, that I caſt myſelf on the bo— 
ſom of Madame d' Anfort, and even re- 
turned the embraces of the accuſed Che- 
valier. 

Permit me now to draw a veil over the 
thouſand acts of raſhneſs and folly I com- 
mitted for the next thirteen months; in 
all which time I did not know, or even 
care what was become of my wite, or the 
ſon of Dulays, for whilſt I thought him 
ſuch I hated him with more energy, if 


poſſible, than I had loved . when I be- 
lieved 
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izzved him to be my own ; which diſpoſi— 
tion of mind very well ſatisfied my enter- 
tainers, who loaded me with all forts of 
kindneſſes, though I received them with 
more than inſenſibility. 

One day the Count and Chevalier re- 
turned together gloomy and agitated. 

„We have ſeen him,“ ſaid the Cheva- 
lier to me, with an air of defiance. © We 
have ſeen the ſon of Dulays.” 

Where have you ſecn him?“ 

+ Where! why in the king's garden— 
ne is grown quite a man—but my bro- 
ther, as he is nothing to you, why allow 
him to be in Paris, to remind you of your 
own difgrace, and the diſhonour of your 
family?“ 

< do not trouble myſelf about where 
he lives, how he lives, or what becomes of 
him.“ 

True; but as he is chriſtened by your 
name, he may one day diſcover, and force 
you to acknowledge him for your ſon; at 
leaſt it is not neceſſary that he ſnould ſtay 
to blaſt our ſight in Paris; let us all unite 
in getting him paſſed to the Iſles.“ 

oi No, Chevalier! f not to the liles, ne- 
Vers.” | 

Is this blind tenderneſs for your ſon, 
Marquis, or for a ſtranger ? 
Suppoſe he ſhould be my ſon? '? 
. * Why: 
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cc Why then caſt him from your pro- 
teCtion, if you have theſe doubts.” _ 
„Good God!” cried I, © my mind is 


made up of incertitudes;” ſaying which 


I quitred the room. 

You. may perceive, my friend, I was 
ever wavering between doubt and certain- 
ty—you tremble—you detelt me.— Well 
I deſerve it. This circumſtance of my 


hiſtory does me no honour-it is my crime 


—my only crime —happy ſhall I be if my 
wife and ſon ſhould ever condeſcend 
though it is impoſſible they ſhould for- 
get it, if only in conſideration of my peace, 


they will never again recal it to my me- 


mory. 

Theſe were my reflections after I had 
quitted the Count and Chevalier. 

This child, argued I, though the ſon of 


Dulays, muſt at leaſt have a chance for 


his life—he ſhall not be made a victim of 


aſſaſſins! I ſat down and wrote a letter, 
which I ordered Champaign, my valet, to 
carry to the college—inſtead of doing as 
I commanded, being already corrupted by 


my ſecret foes, he firſt conveyed it to 


them, who being farther. inſtructed by 
them, went and, delivered it to Monſieur 
Dumount. 

You already know, that, owing to the 
treachery. of this ſervant, my ſteps were 
followed by the Count and Chevalier 


but 
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but there is ſome myſtery in Madame 
d' Anfort's receiving, or rather forcing my 
ſon's governor into the carriage, which 
remains yet to be explained. 

I feel no gratification to my vanity in 
declaring to you, that a paſſion ſhe had 
ſtrangely imbibed for me was no ſmall 
cauſe of all our misfortunes—ſhe could 
not bear my preference of Arzelia; it 
was therefore more on the fcore of jea- 
louſy than intereſt that ſhe had for ſo ma- 
ny years held her in confinement; and 
when at laſt it was diſcovered by the Che- 
valier that I privately viſited my wife, her 
rage knew no bounds. 

I have obſerved before that Dulays had 
always been a favourite in the family ; and 
whilſt I was with my regiment, ſhe aſked 
his picture as that of a friend ſhe much 
eſteemed. I did not know of this cir- 
cumſtance till ſhe herſelf confeſſed it, and 


that having ſome of his writing ſhe forged | 


the letter which enveloped the picture, 
and gave orders how it might be inevita- 
bly conveyed into my hands—whatever 
ſhe commanded they executed, and ſhe 
heard the fucceſs of her project with tran- 
iports of joy, which had in them every 
thing that is evil. She ſaw me taken in 
her Ware, and doubted not having con- 
firmed her miſchief, that I ſhould accom- 
modate my paſſions to her own. 


Though 
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Though ſhe had ſo far ſuccceded as to 
carry me back to their infernal manfion, 
fear or ſname ſtill kept her ſilent on the 
motive for which ſhe had betrayed me— 
ſhe only let the fondneſs of her conduct 
ſpeak for her, and this I attributed mere- 
ly to compaſſion for that extreme dejecti- 
on which had faſtened on my ſpirits. 

Having ſent away my letter, I ordered 
my. chaiſe, that I might meet Dumount 
and his pupil at Valence. ' It was to 
ſave the life of the former that I took 
this ſtep; as to the ſon of Dulays, as 1 
then thought him, it was very indifferent 
to me what became of him after I had 
given him a chance of running from his 
x jaar O God! forgive this inhuma- 

ty—alas! were I to repeat what are my 


el accuſations, I ſhould never, never have 


done. 
It was midnight when I ſtepped into 
my chaiſe—no ſervant attended, no light 


followed me, and I had proceeded ſome 


miles before, by a jolt of the carriage, 
which threw me a little on one fide, I 
diſcovered to my unutterable ſurpriſe, that 
I was not travelling alone ——it was Bla— 
dame d' Anfort who had taken her poi! at 
my fide. 

„ Do not be terrified,” ſaid ſhe, that 
for. your ſake I riſk every thing which 
ought to be moſt dear to me—hſren to 

me 
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me whl{t I tell you the foundation of my 
preſent extravagance.” 

She need not to have commanded ſi- 
lence, for aſtoniſhment had OY ſi- 
lenced me. 

© You are going,“ ſaid ſhe, on a ſe- 
cret expedition, as you ſuppoſe; but your 
ſervant who is gone to the college with 
your letter has betrayed you to us; we 


have even ſeen the contents of that letter, 


which nevertheleſs is forwarded.” 

I gave a cry of horror, 

tell you I expeQt no interruption— 
hear me out with patience, if you would 
preſerve more lives than one. My brother 
and nephew have prepared a trap for you 


—they are already gone—they will meet 


you with an exempt at Valence. Arzelia 
has confeſſed to me that the boy, whoſe 
blood you would fave, is not yours, but 
the ſon of Dulays ; you ought not to trou- 
ble yourſelt any more for his ſatety—but 
the innocent Dumouut is alſo condemned 
to die—and it is to ſave him that I make 
myſelf the unbidden companion of your 
hazardous expedition. If we can get to 
Valence before the other party, let us ſe- 
parate the old man from his pupil, though 
we ſhould uſe force to effect his ſafety 
gonſent to do this, or both muſt fall.“ 

i ſaw nothing but good ſenſe in this 
advice, and without heſitation determined 
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to follow it; for what ſhe told me of my 
wife's confeſſion, as to the father of her 
child, had expelled from my heart every 
thought but what preſented itſelf in th 
ſcarlet colour of vengeance. 

She ſeized on the moment of my ac- 
knowledgments to diſcover the ſource of 
her favours; and can you believe, ſo great 
was my deſire of a ſingular revenge, I ac- 
tually did promiſe to make her my wife as 
ſoon as we ſhould have ſecured the ſafety 
of my dear Dumount :—this brought her 
into good humour, and we arrived at Va- 
lence in time to execute our plan of feiz- 
ing on Dumount before the Count and 
Chevalier appeared to oppoſe us : they, on 
their arrival, fyrious at not finding us at 
the inn, followed our tract, and ſoon over- 
took my carriage. 

The exempt of whom Madame d' An- 
fort had ſpoken attended the Count and 
Chevalier — I need not ſpeak of the bloody 
combat that enſued many fell dead on 
the earth, in which number the guilty 
Chevalier was included—but, thank Hea- 
ven, he did not fall by my hand. ——At 
length my party were overpowered; the 
exempt cauſed me to be bound, and put 
into the carriage with Madame d'Antort, 
who, touched with remorſe for the mil- 
chief ſhe had occaſioned, confeſſed to me 
all that I have before related. 


n 
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On my arrival in Paris I was ſhut up 
in a loathſome priſon, and a proceſs com- 
menced againſt me—God only knows how 
it might have ended, if Arzelia, releaſed 
by the penitent Madame d'Anfort, had 
not fallen at the king's feet, and recount- 
ed to this good prince all our adventures— 
he heard her with graciouſneſs, and con- 
deſcended to command that the Count 
and I ſhould both appear before him. I 
rejoiced, but the Count mourned at this 
order—I ſtood before the face of majeſty 
a deceived man, but not a guilty crimi- 
nal—the Count hung down his head, even 
more opprefſed by ſhame than ſorrow— 
our awful judge had the goodneſs to hear 
my juſtification from the beginning to the 
end, not without looking often now on 
| Arzelia—now on me—his eyes ſwimming 
in tears—he was not contented with grant-. 
ing me a general pardon, but ſet aſide my 
renunciation, legalized my marriage, ac- 
knowledged William the heir of my ho- 
nours, and ordered that as ſoon as he 
could be diſcovered he ſhould be preſent- 
ed, that he might conter other favours 
upon him, independant of thoſe which 
were his own 1n right of birth. * 

The Count, in deſpair at this ſentence, 
is gone into retirement, together with his 
ſiſter, who accompanied him, and have 
never diſturbed us ſince their exile from 


that 
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to follow it; for what ſhe told me of my 
wife's confeſſion, as to the father of her 
child, had expelled from my heart every 
thought but what preſented itſelf in the 
ſcarlet colour of vengeance. 

She ſeized on the moment of my ac- 
knowledgments to diſcover the ſource of 
her favours; and can you believe, ſo great 
was my deſire of a ſingular revenge, I ac- 
tually did promiſe to make her my wife as 
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their arrival, fyrious at not finding us at 
the inn, followed our tract, and ſoon over- 
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Chevalier — I need not ſpeak of the bloody 


combat that enſued many fell dead on 
the earth, in which number the guilty 
Chevalier was included—but, thank Hea- 
ven, he did not fall by my hand. ——At 
length my party were overpowered; the 
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On my arrival in Paris I was ſhut up 
in a loathſome priſon, and a proceſs com- 
menced againſt me—God only knows how 
it might have ended, if Arzelia, releaſed 
by the penitent Madame d'Anfort, had 
not fallen at the king's feet, and recount- 
ed to this good prince all our adventures— 
he heard her with graciouſneſs, and con- 
deſcended to command that the Count 
and I ſhould both appear before him. I 
rejoiced, but the Count mourned at this 
order ſtood before the face of majeſty 

a deceived man, but not a guilty crimi- 
2 Count hung down his head, even 
more oppreſſed by ſhame than ſorrow— 
our awful judge had the goodneſs to hear 
my juſtification from the beginning to the 
end, not without looking often now on 
Arzelia—now on me—his eyes ſwimming 
in tears—he was not contented with grant- 
ing me a general pardon, but ſet aſide my 
renunciation, legalized my marriage, ac- 
knowledged William the heir of my ho- 
nours, and ordered that as ſoon as he 
could be diſcovered he ſhould be preſent- 
ed, that he might confer other tavours 
upon him, independant of thoſe which 
were his own 1n right of birth. * 

The Count, in deſpair at this ſentence, 
is gone into retirement, together with his 
ſiſter, who accompanied him, and have 
never diſturbed us ſince their exile from 


that 
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that world to which their conduct was no 
ornament—in the mean time it has been 
our unremitting endeavours to recover our 
loſt treaſure; but what we could not ef- 
fect, chance has revealed to us. 

Ah! my William! my beloved Wil. 
ham! now that we have found you, our 
next wiſh 1s to unite you, with the con- 
ſent of Dorance and Longuville, to your 
Marienna—your amiable Marienna | 

In that moment the young people were 
at the feet of the Marquis and Marchioneſs, 
and the icene became too pathetic for de- 
{cription. 

Longuville bad never ceaſed weeping 
the whole time Monſieur de Corſange was 
making his recital, and his tears redou— 
bled at the concluſion. Dorance pitied 
his deſpair—ſaid to him in a voice of 
kindneſs, Longuville, fear no longer _ 
you will afflict my feelings by indulging 
the effuſions of Nature — embrace vour 
excellent daughter. 

I cannot—1 dare not. he replied, 
„till you are revenge —it is not your 
forgiveneſs that can acquit me of ts 
obligation; your goodneis only redouble 
my guilt.” 


He drew out his ſword with a quick 


motion, and would have plunged it in his 


Beat Dorance ſnatched it from his band. 
Stop 
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Stop this raſhneſs,“ cried he; com- 
mit not a crime for which there is no re- 
pentance. Live—give your Marienna to 
my William, and let their union be the 


ſeal of our perfect reconciliation. 


Still Longuville litted not his eyes from 


the ground, and the moſt impenetrable 


gloom ſettled on his countenance—he ſaw 
Marienna at his feet—he telt her embrac- 
ing his knees—he heard her piercing cries 
—yet all this was incapable of moving 
him, till Dorance, catching him in his 
arms, exclumed— | 

£ O God! you muſt either conſent to 
live with me, or let me die with vou.“ 

Ind now lee them preſſed. to the heart 


of cach other, fo equally affected, that it 


was impofſible to diſcover the innocent 
from the guilty—the offended from the 
fender. 

% (0 divino ſpectacglo, cried the Ita- 
lian, O angutie delle vicende humane.“ 

10 dwell longer on this part of our hiſ— 
tory wonid be Keeping our readers in the 
ſhade of inclancholy, when in our power 
to lead them by another way to the very 
end of it, through the ſun-gilt paths of 
cheerfulneſs—let us then, for ſome time, 


{hut up the gates, and draw vp the bridge 


of the forſaken fortreſs, whilſt we go with 
our now happy party to Paris, promiſing 
: | to 
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to return hither again before we cloſe theſe 
wonderful adventures. 

On the morning after their arrival at 
the Hotel de Corſange, the Marquis, with 
ſome vanity, and much gratitude, con— 
veyed William in his own carriage to Ver— 
jailles, and preſented him before that mo- 
narch, to whom he was indebted for all 
his felicity. 8 

William, unaccuſtomed to ſo much gran- 
deur, trembled in the preſence of majeſty, 
and hardly durſt lift up his eyes till the 
king ſaid to him, You have a very timid 
air, my young friend; I would always 
have you modeſt and gentle, but 1 alſo 
expect that you will love rather than fear 
ime.” : - 
This condeſcending command inſpired 

the youth with a decent courage, and he 
acquitted himſelf for the reſt of the Hudi- 
ence with ſuch graceful dignity, as to 
' pleaſe the king ſo well, that he ſent him 
away colonel of a regiment, and loaded 
with many other marks of royal favour ; 


yet the full completion of all his wiſhes 


was reſerved for the next day, when at 
the foot of the altar he received the hand 
of his adorable miſtreſs—the good—the 
virtuous—the beautiful Marienna—but as 
there muſt be ever ſome alloy to the moſt 
perfect of mortal bliſs, Longuville, torn 
by remorſe, and exalted by the honours 
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conferred on his daughter, unable to ſup- 
port theſe oppoſite and contending ex- 
tremes, fell a ſacrifice to them, expiring 
on the boſom of the friend he had ſo 
dreadfully injured, but not till he had ſet- 
tled his immenſe fortune on William and 
his wife, except a handfome proviſion 
which he made for his adopted ſon, the 
good Jean Picot, with a large legacy to 
Sipnor Carlo, | 
Dorance regarded the death of Longu- 
ville as a ſort of ſummons to himſelf; nor 
was he miſtaken, for he ſurvived him on- 
ly a few weeks. William cloſed his eyes 
he expired tranquilly, and without terror, 
making it his laſt requeſt that his remains 
miglit be depoſited in the ſubterraneous 
chapel of the fortreſs, cloſe by the fide of 
his wife and her ſon. 


Vol. II. „„ Si CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


A SUMMONS UNEXPECTED. 


Scarce LY had Dorance rendered 
up his laſt ſighs, and before Marienna or 
William could be ſeparated from the clay- 
cold body of their adopted father, a meſ- 
ſenger arrived in the preateſt haſte, and 
defiring to ſpeak with the Marquis de Cor- 
ſange, was refuſed admittance on account 
of the confuſion which then reigned in the 
family.. Ri 

The ſtranger replied, that he had alet- 


ter of conſequence, which muſt be deli- 


vered into the Marquis's own hands. 
Still the ſervants refuſed to diſturb their 
lord, who had given orders not to be bro- 
ken in upon, but ſaid they would riſk his 
diſpleaſure by conveying the letter with 
which he was charged to the Marquis's 
apartment; and the meflenger being able 
to make no better terms, ſubmitted to 


thoſe he was offered, Fang to receive the 
Marquis's commands after 


read his diſpatches. 
Monſieurde Corfange ſtarted on ſee- 


ing the well-known characters of Count 


d' Anfort engraved on the cover, and his 
ſpirits 


e ſnould have 
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ſpirits being already depreſſed, he did not 
break the ſeal but with fear and tremb- 
ling; theſe were the contents: 


. 


„ Losz not a moment, my dear De 
Corſange, to beſtow a charitable viſit vn 
the man by whom you have been moſt in- 
jured—that man is no longer your impla- 
cable enemy —ſet out with the meſſenger I 
ſend to you, he will conduct you to me 
— baniſh all ſuſpicion—my eyes are fully 
open to your merits, and to the true cha- 
rater of that unhappy youth, for whoſe 
ſake I became your perſecutor if you 
would not bring my old age with forrow 
to the grave, waſte not a moment to grant 
me your pardon, to receive my bleſſing, 
and to promiſe me your alliance in a bu- 
ſineſs which is now neaxeſt to my heart. 
Come immediately, I beleech you.——1 
hardly know whether to ſubſcribe myſelf 
your happy, or your, milcrable, 
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He inſtantly ordered his carriage to be 
made ready, but was informed the meſ- 
ſenger had come in one of the Count's, 


which he deſired the Marquis might make 


-uſe of for the greater diſpatch. 

He inquired of the guide how far he 
had to travel, who replied, the diſtance 
was only ſeven miles. | 

He wrote two lines to let the Marchio- 
neſs know he ſhould return in the even- 


ing, without telling her whither he was 


going—he gave it to a ſervant to put it 
into her hands when ſhe could prevail on 
Marienna to leave the apartment of death, 
for till then he was ſure ſhe would not be 
Mie. Es 

Having done this, he ſtepped into the 
.Count's chaiſe, and his eſcort inounted on 
horſeback ; beſides whom there was no 
other attendant, nor did. he know the man 
who conducted him; it was a domeſtic, 
whoſe face he was not acquainted with, 
and of whom he did not chooſe to aſk 
aqueſtions, :leſt, by refuſing to anſwer them, 
the myſtery might increaſe inſtead of di- 
miniſn. 


As the Marquis proceeded on his jour- 


ney through by-roads he had never ſeen 
before, rough, unpleaſant, and gloomy, 
his thoughts, which might naturally be 
ſuppoſed to feel ſome alarm yt a circum- 


Nance ſo extraordinary, were, on the con- 
| | trary, 
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trary, employed in vague ſuppoſitions, on- 
what could be the ſituation of Count 

d' Anfort, in forming ideas that he ſhould 

find him on the point of death, and in expe- 

riencing the honeſt luxury of adminiſter- 

ing conſolation, or ſervices to the man 

who, for ſo many years, had Es: 

him without ceaſing, 

He did not awaken from theſe pleafing' 
reveries until the chaiſe came within ſight- 
of a large plantation, in the boſom of 
which appeared a ſmall white building, 
but ſo effectually concealed by trees, as 
made it difficult to diſcover whether it 
was a houſe or a tower. He inquired of 
his guide, who told him it was the reſi- 
dence of Count d'Anfort ; indeed 2 
were almoſt at his gates. 

His conductor adviſed the Marquis Fe 

alight on the ſpot where he had ſtopped 
the carriage, aſſuring him, that to pro- 
ceed farther would be attended with ſome 
difficulties, perhaps danger, the road round 
being nearly impaſſable, and much longer 
than ſtriking through the wood. Cor- 
ſange readily admitted the wiſdom of his 
counſel, and in ten minutes found himſelf 
at the door of the chateau. | 

Before he entered it he deſired his guide 
to precede him, and announce his arrival 
to the Count, ſuppoſing him to have been 
near his diffolution—what then muſt have 
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been his aſtoniſhment, to be received by 
the old man, not only with tranſports of 
pleaſure, but apparently in as good health 
as he had known him fix years before. 

Have you found your jon?“ was the 
firſt queſtion he was able to articulate. 

„ have,“ rephed the Marquis, equally 
agitated.— Oh, my dear father! 1 have 
found in him all to which wy fondeft wiſhes 
could have aſpired.?? 

* God be praiſed !”? cried the venerable 
Count, tears ſtreaming down his cheeks, 
whilſt his trembling hand preſſed that of 
the Marquis, God be praifed! and Ar- 

zelia !””. added he, almoſt ſuffocated by his 
feelings, that dear, that perſecuted in- 
nocent! is ſhe alive ?—1s' ſhe well ?-0 
God! what crimes does the fight of you— 


does the name of ' Arzelia revive in my 


memory.“ 

The Marquis, penetrated by his contri- 

tion, having forced him to be ſeated, knelt 
down at his feet, and covered his hands 
with the dew of ſympathy, aſſuring him, 
in words often interrupted by extreme 
emotions, that Arzelia was well, and that 
he wanted nothing to complete his happi- 
neſs now that his reſpectable and early pro- 
tector had reſtored him to his affections. 

Being a little recompenſed, the Mar- 


quis made inquiries after Madame d' An- 


fort, and underſtood oy her brother 1 1 
3 IC 
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ſhe had retired to a convent, where ſhe 
had profeſſed, and was a true penitent for 
all the cruelties ſhe had made him and the 
Marchioneſs experience. 

«© But this, my dear Corſange,” conti- 
nued the Count, is not the ſubje& on 
which I have given you the trouble of 
coming hither, for ſhe is dead to the world, 

as well as to me—there is another, and 
younger object, who not only engages my 
whole attention, but for whom I mean to 
ſolicit your protection.“ 

The Marquis eagerly requeſted to be 
inſtructed by what means he could make 
himſelf uſeful, either to him or the perſon 
for whom he ſeemed to be intereſted. 

J have ſtrange things to tell you,” 
replied the Count; © you muſt liſten to 
me with patience—a man of your age may 
explain in ten minutes what will take me 
up at leaſt an hour—words, though not 
always a good uſe of them, are too apt to 
increaſe with our years.“ 

This obſervation was made in a voice, 
and with an air in. which melancholy and 
ſatisfaction appeared to contend for the 
pre-eminence. 

Before the Marquis co ſuffer the 
old man to proceed, he had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem to make him take ſome refreſh- 
ment, by aſking a diſh of chocolate for 
himſelf, which ſucceeded, and he had the 
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pleaſure of conveying another to the lips 
of his aged guardian, whoſe hands had 
long been reſtrained by the pally from ad- 
miniſtering to his own wants. 

„% And now, Sir,” ſaid the Marquis, 
„ am all impatience to be honoured with 
your commands.“ | 

The Count looked upon him as if this 
attention had been the firſt inſtance of 
that goodneſs of heart which his partiality 
for the Chevalier would never-permit him 
to contemplate. 


* You are an extraordinary creature,“ 


ſaid he, and your virtues are a faithful 
mirror, in which I clearly behold my own 
deformities. I thank you—l love to be 
indebted to you—-hear then how much 1 
am going to aſk from your friendſhip ? 
My glaſs,”* continued he, © has nearly ran 
out its laſt ſands, and it is on you, Mar- 
quis, that I have caſt my eyes to fulfil the 
offices of a father to my heir, when I ſhall 
- ceaſe to protect him.“ 

He rang the bell, and a ſervant coming 


into the room, the Count only nodded his 


head, which ſeemed fully to convey his 
commands, for the domeitic immediately 
withdrew. 

As to the Marquis, his aſtoniſhment 
was. inconceivable at hearing the Count 
ſpeak of an heir, knowing that after the 
death of his ſon there remained no claim- 

| aut, 
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ant, either for his title or eſtates, having 
often heard him lament that he had no 
male relative in the world, which render- 
ed the Chevalier's exiſtence of double im- 
portance, and the thought of his havin 
fallen, if not by his hand, at leaſt on his 
account, ſent a pang to the heart of Cor- 
ſange, ſuch as repreſented him to himſelf 
as the moſt cruel of criminal he did not 
venture to lift his eyes towards the parent 
he had deſpoiled, but caſt them on the 
ground in ſilent confuſion, until the door 
opened, and a moſt beautiful young lady 
made her appearance, leading by the hand 
à lovely boy about ſeven years old, on 
whoſe features and countenance were 
ſtrongly marked his relationſhip to the 
late Chevalier. 
„ Behold,” ſaid the Count, rifing and 
- preſenting. them to the Marquis, “ behold, 
dear and virtuous De Corſange, the wt - 
dow and the ſon of ——.” 
He ſtopped—he burſt into tears—and - 
waving his band, the mother retired with 
her child before the Marquis could form 
his feelings into any. thing like language. - 
«© You have ſeen them,“ cried the 
Count, with a ſigh which amounted to a 
groan, © you have ſeen the relics of all 
that was once undeſervedly dear to me. 
I do not wonder to fee you petrified with 
aſtoniſhment— ou had no ſuſpicion any 


„ more 
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more than I had, that your poor, impru- 
dent, ill-fated brother was a huſband and 

a father. 

This,“ cried the Mee endeavour- 
ing to inſpire the old Count with cheerful 
ideas, and to turn his thoughts from the 
gloom of retroſpection, © this is tranſport- 
ing intelligence. May God preſerve your 
valuable life to form the mind and man- 
ners of this intereſting infant——may he 
tranſmit your virtues to poſterity.” 

The Count ſhook his head God has 
= me a bleſſing,“ ſaid he, of which 

confeſs myſelf unworthy—it is the beſt 
return I can make for this great bounty 
to place him in the hands of an honeit 
man, who will perform his duty better 

than I have lone mine—as ſoon as I ex- 
Pire, you will be called upon to protect 
both my daughter and my grandſon; till 
then their ſociety is the only. enjoyment 
of which I ſhall permit myſelf the indul- 
gence; even your viſits, the greateſt to 
me of all happineſs, is inconſiſtent with 
the vow of Penitence under which I am 
bound, and nothing but the falvation of 
thoſe beloved relatives could have made 
me purchaſe the momentary. felicity of 
beholding you—I muſt ſee you no more 
 —when the ſcene is finally cloſed, infor- 
mation ſhall be given you: and if Arze- 
Ha, the dear Arzelia, ſhould join you in 


the 


7 | 
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the pious work of protecting the fatherleſs 
and the widow, my foul ſhall bleſs her, as- 
it would do the angel of mercy and for- 
giveneſs.“ 

The Marquis promiſed every thing in 
the name of the Marchioneſs, and com- 
batted with the Count's reſolution not to 

admit his future viſits; but finding him, 
from motives of religion, inflexible on that 
head, he paſſed the remainder of his ſhort 
interview in liſtening to the old man's nar- 
rative ſince they laſt parted in the pre- 
ſence of majeſty. 

My mind, at that moment, ſaid the 
Count, bore more the compleQion of fu- 
ries devoured by their own torments, than 
of a rational being, the author of his own. 
misfortunes. My filter was not in a con- 
dition to calm my rage, her own being 
unconquerable. 

We left Paris, and for a few weeks tra- 
velled from place to place; when having 
reſtored our minds to ſome degree of 
compoſure, ſhe ſignified her intentions of 
retiring to a convent—rage converted in- 
to grief is ſullen and diſſatisfied at any in- 
truſion, or having partakers in its unſoci- 
able luxury; I therefore uſed no efforts 
to conquer her reſolution, and having ſeen 
her received into the convent De 11 
continued my excurſions, never ſleepin 
two nights in one place, until with my de- 
caying ſtrength my paſſions faded in pro- 
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portion. I felt it would be impoſſible to 
ſupport ſo much fatigue at an age ſo ad- 
vanced, and turned my thoughts towards 
this houſe, where you now find me—it 
belonged to one whoſe name I now pro- 
nounce with horror—l had purchaſed it 
for him at his oun requelt eight years ago, 


but never ſaw it until driven thither by my 


misfortunes ; the ſolitary ſituation pleaſed 


me; I found only. one old female, who 


ſaid ſhe was placed here to take care of 
the houſe by -——, fpare me ſaying by 
whom. 

As ſoon as I was able to take notice of 
the objects by which I was ſurrounded, I 


obſerved with ſurpriſe that every thing : 


ſaw beſpoke a peculiar taſte of neatneſs 
and elegance, the more ſo as I had heard 
its miſerable maſter declare he ſhould ne- 
ver put any furniture into it, that he no 
longer liked it, and ſhould certainly diſ- 


oſe of it newt he could get a pur- 


chaſer to take it off his hands; nor did I 
know that he had ever been to viſit it ſince 
it came into his pofleſhon—but inſtead of 
the bare walls 1 was taught to expect, both 
from the deſcription I had received, and 
the almoſt dangerous approach to it, every 
room feemed equally calculated for the 
luxuries as well as the comforts of life 
Mill I ſaw nobody but the old woman, 
and ſhe was ſo deaf that I ſeldom ſpoke to 


her 


7 


her— this deplorable ſolitude, with a con- 
ſcience infinitely more deplorable, reduced 
me to the bed of ſickneſs, at which time- 
I hoped to have been releaſed from all 
my ſorrows; but the goodneſs of God 
had yet for me a bleſling in reſerve, which 
has ſweetened the remnant of my days, 
and at certain moments gladdened my 
heart with rays of joy—who can look up- 
on ſuch a child as my D'Anfort, and not 
exult in being the ſtock from whence he 
is deſcended. 


A young woman attended me in my ill- 
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neſs, whom I ſuppoſed to be a nurſe hired. 
by the houſckeeper for that purpoſe—at. 
firſt I took little, or rather no notice, 


either of her or the great ſolicitude ſhe 


diſcovered for every thing that could in 


the ſmalleit manner contribute- to my re- 
covery. One day as ſhe fat: behind 
the curtain I heard her ſob—1I drew it to 
ſee what ailed her ;—ſhe was covered: 
with confuſion, and for the firit time J re- 
marked the beauty of her perſon, and the 
grandeur of her air. 


When 1 enquired what it was that af. 


flicted her, ſhe faid with extreme modeſty, 
ſhe was. ſorry to have diſturbed my repoſe, 
begged pardon for the liberty ſhe had tak- 
en, on a ſuppoſition that I was ſleeping, 
of giving way to ſome fad remembrances 
which at times overpowered her. 

| „When 
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« When I am better,” ſaid I, „ we 
will talk of your affairs; in the mcan 
time comfort yourſelf, you have been good 
to me, and ſhall not want a friend.“ 

I again cloſed the curtain, and did not 
wait to hear what anſwer ſhe would make 
me. 

I grew worſe, and for fix nights ſhe ne- 
ver quitted my apartment. It was many 
weeks before | got ſtrength to fit up, and 
ſtill her aſſiduities were unremitting. 

One day that ſhe had aſſiſted me to 
my chair by the firée-ſide, the door by ac- 
cident being left half open, 1 turned my 
head bowirds it, at the {ound of an infan- 
tine voice crying out © Mama! mama! I 
ſee you.“ 

She flew to the door, * wauld have 
concealed his cherub face which was peep- 
ing through it, but I ordered that he ſhould 
be admitted—ſhe durit not refitt my com- 
mands, yet ſhe obeyed them with tremb- 
ling confuſion —I drew the child between 
my knees, and we ſoon grew familiar. 
After our firſt interview I ſaw him every 
day, and to the fondneſs with which my 
heart adopted, without knowing him, | 
attribute, if not my recovery, at leaſt the 
placidity by which it was very much pro- 
moted. | 

Madame &Anfort, for no doubt you 
-have already diſcovered that lady in my 

affectionate 


5 


affectionate nurſe, did not unveil her ſitu- 
ation, or give my grandſon to my arms in 
his true character, until my health was ſo 
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well re-eſtabliſhed as to leave no room to 


tear the ſhock might cauſe a relapſe—the 
explanation that enſued 18 more terrible 
than I can enter into—-let us reſpect the 
aſhes of the dead, however faulty they 


may have been—yet let us alſo do juſtice 


to the hving. 

Madame d' Anfort is virtuous, reſpect- 
able —-the legitimate wife of a man leſs 
worthy than herſelf of birth equal to his 
own——the mother of my heir, and the 
daughter in whom I glory. 


Here ended the Count, and the Mar- 
quis ſoon after returned to Paris, where 


he found his amiable domeſtic circle more 
compoſed and tranquil than when he left 


them in the morning the circumſtances 
of his viſit to the Count, which he minute- 
ly related, together with the adventure of 
a orandſon” s appearing fo unexpectedly to 
comfort his old age, conveyed to all their 
hearts ſo lively a pleaſure as might have 
been called joy, if the idea of the good 
Dorance had not mellowed the expreſſion. 
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CHAP. XXVII 


THE CONCLUSION. . 


H AVING obtained the permiſſion of 
the Cure de St. Sulpice, the whole of this 
affectionate ſociety forrowtully followed 
the body of Dorance to ſee it laid at Gre- 


noble in a chapel of that cathedral, there to 
wait until all ſhould be prepared for its 


reception at the fortreſs: 


As the ſolemn proceſſion moved flow 
and penſively along, the fair face of Mari- 


enna, like an April morning, conſtantly 
varied its complection—rain and ſun-ſhine 
ſucceeding each other, as often as reflecti- 
on preſented to her thoughts the cold in- 


animate corpſe of her foſter father, him 
to whom ſhe was indebted for more than 
her exiſtence, travelling to its laſt home 


and that ſhe ſhould never again hear the 


found of his voice in the {ortreſs, or trace 


his footiteps on the foreſt-—-the vivacity 


of her countenance became obſcured by 
heavy clouds of regret, which nothing but 


the warmth beaming from the eyes: of 
William, and his unceaſing attentions 
could for a moment have diſperſed, 


Ah! 


pans > > — 86 


ay = 


. 


Ah! what an invaluable taliſman does 
this deity poſſeſs? It is love only that can 
ſoften ſorrow, or give to felicity its keen- 

eſt ſenſations—convey the beautiful {well 
of tender feelings, of confcious affection 
to thoſe eyes whoſe glances would pene- 
trate a rock, or command an empire 
love alone can endow them with ſoftneſs ! 

It is as dithcult for people of conſequence 

to travel without engaging general obſer- 
vation in France as in any other country: 
the arrival of the Marquis de Corſange, 
and his party at Grenoble, was ſoon blazed 
over the whole town ſome parts of their 
remarkable adventures had even preceded 
their appearance, ſo that great multitudes 
of people flocked round the inn at which 
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hs alighted to catch a glance of their 
perſons; for to be very happy, very miſe- 


rable, or very much the ſubject of conver- 


ſation, whether for your virtues or your 


vices, is a ſort of invitation to curioſity, 
which may be extremely incommodious 


to thoſe who have the misfortune to ex- 


cite it. 
The laſt who got out of the carriage 


was the happy De Corſange, for well as 
we love the name of William, we think 


now that he is a huſband, and may be 
the father of a family—it is high time to 
give him that more honourable appellati- 


on, to which, by his birth, he is decidedly 


entitled. 
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entitled. Yet as habits in ſpeaking, as 


well as acting, are difficult ro eradicate, 


however, we may ſet our faces to conquer 
them, if hereafter we ſhould inadvertent] 
write William inſtead of Corſange, all 
readers of ſentiment will forgive the er- 
ror. | 

Tenderly as mothers touch the infant 
of their hopes, and cautiouſly as miſers 
convey their riches, did Corſange conduct 
his adorable bride through a concourſe of 
ſpectators, whoſe admiration, had ſhe been 
bleſſed with the ſmalleſt portion of mo- 
dern ſelf- love, and modern aſſurance, muſt 
have been highly gratifying—but to the 
daughter of modeſt ſimplicity it gave ſo 
much unaffected chagrin, that, drawing a 
long black veil over her bluſhing face, ſhe 
walked on with downcaſlt eyes, and haſty 
ſteps, to take ſhelter in the apartment al- 
ready occupted by the Marquis, Marchion- 
eſs, Carlo, and Jean Picot, where ſhe was 


received in the protecting arms of her af. 


fectionate parents. : 

Mean time Corſange having lodged his 
treaſure where he knew it would remain 
in ſafety, returned back to give orders for 
proceeding with the body, which himſelf 
attended with a beating heart and ſtream- 
ing eyes, to ſee it depoſited in the tempo- 
rary receptacle prepared in the church for 
its reception -a duty which he choſe ſingly 
, ; p ro 
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to perform, to ſave from additional diſtreſs 
thoſe hearts whoſe tranquillity was dearer 
to him than his own—--to do this he fore- 
italled, by ſome hours, the time generally 
appointed for the funeral, which he ac- 
compliſhed by ſending a private meſſenger 
to Grenoble, to get every thing ready for 
the ſolemn ceremony. 

The ſame multitude who had impeded 
their entrance to the inn followed in tor- 
rents to the church; all eyes fixed on the 
handſome youth, who with filial piety at- 
tended the ſad interment. In all nations 
thoſe hearts being moſt ſuſceptible which 
are the leaſt adulterated, theſe poor citi- 

zens and peaſants did not permit the 
mourners tears to flow unaccompanied by 
their own.-—-We hope our readers will 
not accuſe Corſange of weakneſs, or think 
him leſs a hero for beſtowing thoſe marks 
of grareful humanity which his generous 
ſoul told him was due to the beſt of friends: 
to qualify the charge, we would obſerve, 
that ſenſibility has ſometimes heretofore 
been in faſhion, and if it ſhould ever again 
be the ton, then, and not till then, will he 
be the firſt character in modern circles. 

Before Corſange went back to the inn, 
he made a ſhort circle round its environs, 
to invite the air to kiſs away the traces of 
that ſorrow which he feared might infect 
the boſom of his Marienha, ſhould he ap- 


pear 
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ar before her with ſwollen eyes. Turn- 
ing the corner of a ſtreet, he was ſtopped 
by a man of no very reſpectable appear- 
ance. | 

* Monfieur,” ſaid the ſtranger, © if 1 
am not very much miitaken, your name is 
Wilkam.” 

* You are not miſtaken, my name is 
William Corſange.” 

If I am right in my conjeQure, you 
acknowledged at College no other than 
that of William, but it any good fortune 
has happened to you ſince that time, I beg 
leave to offer my compliments of congra- 
tulation. 1 | 
Corſange, extremely aſtoniſhed at the 
freedom of a ſtranger, who ſeemed to 
know him ſo well, but of whom be did 
not retain the leaſt recollection, deſired, 
with a little tinQure of his early caution, 
that he would have the goodneſs to ex- 
plain himſelf. 702 

„Upon my ſoul,” cried this new ac- 
quaintance, burſting into a loud laugh, 
it is odd enough that you ſhould, from 
a few caſualties in fortune, which have 
made you very rich, and me deviliſh poor, 
forget your firſt friend, the man who gave 
you the firſt peep into the great world.” 
hen redoubling his mirtbh, My 
God!“ continued he, I ſhall never for- 
get what a fuſs your old prudiſn governor 


Dumouint 


— 


Dumount made when I forced him to let 
you go with me to viſit my family; and 
now we are talking of the old fellow, pri- 
thee tell me what is become of him—— _ 
gone to kingdom come ] dare ſay.“ 
Corſange no ſooner by theſe circum- 
ſtances diſcovered in this vagabond gen- 
tleman his firſt and well beloved friend 
D'Egeville, than he made up for his re- 
ſerve by the moſt affectionate and cor- 
dial expreſſions of joy; and floven as was 
his figure, he would have dragged him 
to the inn, that he might preſent him 
to his family circle: but D'Egeville ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed his intentions, declaring that 
he was engaged in quite a different party, 
with whom he muſt proceed immediatel 
towards Paris; that he ſhould be happy 
to let him a little into his preſent ſituati- 
on before they ſeparated, if he would walk 
up and down the ſtreet where they met 
for ten minutes, which being agreed to, 
Corſange opened the confidential 7te-4- 
tere by enquiring after the health of the 
Count and Madame d*Egivelle, nor was 
Mademoiſelle, his fiſter, forgotten. _ 
My father and mother,” replied he, 
withoutencumbering himſelf withany thing j 
like the appearance of feelings, “ are, like | 
their amiable ſon and daughter, gone to the ; 
dogs—both played too high; but which \ 
had the greater ſhare in the merit of | 
ſquandering 1s not yet decided, and will 
be 
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be a bone of contention between them as 
long as they have the felicity to live un- 
der the ſame roof. As to Mademoiſelle, 
ſhe has taken care of herſelf by eloping 
with her muſic maſter; and as tv me, 
why, faith, I am juſt what you ſee me, 
though I have lately met with an adven- 
ture that makes up for all the d----d tricks 
Fortune has played me yes, William, 
though I have not a ſhilling in my purſe, 
I have under my protection the divineſt 
creature !—oh! it you could but behold 
her, which my jealouly will not permit, 
you would fay, that, of all mankind, it is 
I only who am worthy of envy.” 
Corſange hardly knew whether to laugh 
or look grave at this ridiculous rhapſody, 
but offered his purſe, which was well re- 
pleniſhed, and it changed maſters without 
icarcely interrupting the volubility of the 
thoughtleſs vagabond : he only obſerved, 
that by this lucky ſupply he ſhould be able 
to convey his angel to Paris in a ſtile 
more ſuitable. to her beauty, than tramp- 
ing the whole way on the fineſt feet in 
the world. - +. 
Seeing there was no poſſibility of chang- 
ing the depravity of his mind or manners, 
and too delicate to break off abruptly 
from the man he had juſt laid under no 
{mall obligation, Corſange aſked by what 
x © r re 
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adventure he had picked up his travelling 
companion ? | 

« Why you muſt know,“ ſaid he, © that 
I have been wandering far and near in 
purſuit of that blind jade Fortune, and 
not finding her in my rounds, ſtarvation 
forced me to borrow a ſmall ſum in the 
town of St. Marcellin without the owner's 
conſent, for which honeſt freedom I had 
the extreme good luck to be ſhut up in 
the caſtle; the governeſs of which, the 
great captain's captain, taking a fancy to 
my perſon, not only ſet me at liberty, but 
{wore herſelf my flave ; and it is even this 
lovely kind creature who I am now con- 
ducting to Paris.“ 5 

Corſange no longer experienced any 
thing like friendſhip for a wretch who 
made no ſcruple to confeſs that he had 
forfeited all pretenſions, by an act of theft, 
to the character of a gentleman; yet a 
ſentiment of pity, not yet totally extin- 
guiſhed, made him ſay, © I hope you do 
not expect my approbation of a conduct 

that diſgraces the dignity of human nature: 

the laſt advice I can poſſibly condeſcend 
to give a man who forgets what is due to 
his quality muſt be ſhort.— Quit that wo. 
man—1 know her—-ſhe ſaved me, as ſhe 
has done you—I was ſhut up in that pri- 
ſon for a generous action; you for a baſe 
one me the could not ſeduce; with you 


ſhe 
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ſhe ſucceeded, becauſe your ſoul was de- 
graded by the circumſtance which plac- 
ed you within the circle of her enchant- 
ments. 

Having uttered theſe words in a voice 
of diſpleaſure, he turned as if going to- 
wards the inn. 

Stop,“ cried the infatuated Paramour, 
and before you go, aſk my pardon for the 
abuſe you daringly laviſh on the lady 1 
honour with my protection. If I am no 
longer a gentleman at all points, yet J 
know how to take up the character when 
my friend is infulted. Are you ready, 
Mr. William, to make your apologies ?”? 

If any are neceſſary,“ retorted Cor- 
fange, I have to offer them to my own 
underſtanding, which I own to have very 
much offended by entering into converſa- 
tion with a man whom I have never truly 
known till now. Clear yourſelf of the 
diſhoneſty with which you have impeach- 
ed your own character, or never think I 

mall condeſcend to draw my ſword on a 
raſcal.” 

Corſange again walked calmly away, 
whillt his adverſary ſet up a horſe laugh, 
calling after him to ſay, that as he had 
left his purſe behind him, againſt which 
he had no manner of refentment, he ſhould 
take as much care of it in his abſence as 


of the lady herlelf. 


Corſange, 


To 


Corſange, on returning to che inn, ac. 
counted for his abſence by giving a faith- 
ful relation of his chance interview with 
the Chevalier d'Egeville; nor was the 1n- 

terment of Dorance made known until 
many hours after, when he received into 

his boſom the tears of his grateful wife, 
as well as the thanks of the Marquis and 
Marchioneſs for the affliction he had ſaved 
them from experiencing. 

We ſhall now meet with no more ad- 
ventures through our whole journey; we 
have, therefore, nothing more to do than 
haſten on our travellers, that, together 
with the patient reader, they may witneſs 
the alterations making in the Foreſt of 
Chamboran. 

Thirty men were employed to enlarge 
the fortreſs, and to ornament the outſide 
with balconies after the moſt light and 
beautiful manner; to which was added a 
ſuperb chapel, conſecrated by the Arch- 
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biſhop of Grenoble. The garden had en- 


tirely changed its form, except the rivu- 5 
let, the little bridge, the arbour, and the 
large poplar; theſe alone were preſerved 


entire: every other part of the garden 
took the form of a delicious park, and 
the fortreſs of a magnificent chateau; one 
chamber only was ſuffered to remain in 
its priſtine ſtate 
window of which our hero had been ſo 
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much alarmed on the firſt night of his ar- 
rival by the funeral ceremony: to this 
chamber William conveyed his books and 
. muſica] inſtruments, for it was exceeding- 
ly dear to him. 

The gloomy foreſt, once an object of 
terror to all who ventured to penetrate its 
deep receſſes, now received all the embel- 
liſnments of which the moſt tremendous 
works of nature are capable under the di- 
reQion of taſte and the hands of induſtry : 
that terrible banditti, who before had tak- 
en up their reſidence in its intricacies, 
frequented it no more ; and at every turn- 
ing of the roads the fearleſs traveller might 
find a direction by which to conduct his 
doubtful ſteps—-fine walks, noble viſtas, 
light and ſhade, rendered this once-diſmal 
foreſt a perfect paradiſe; and certain] 
we may add, that the Firſt-created Pair 
could enjoy no greater or purer happineſs 
than was experienced by our charmin 
ForEsSTERS, the graceful William and his 
beautiful Marienna! 
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THE END. 


